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give OLD OIL 


With Wells’ Waste- 

Oil Filter you can use 

your oil several times 

over and change it more often. A 
thoroughly reliable supply of oil is 
assured with the use of Wells’ 
Special Filter Pads which work in 
conjunction with Wells’ Patent 
Syphon Feed. 


A.C.WELLS 
& CO. LTD 


P.O. Box 5 HYDE CHESHIRE 
Phone : Hyde 953 
Grams: Unbreakable HYDE 
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NEW LIFE 





Write for fuller 
particulars of 


these oil filters. 











® for acid-proof coatings 
® for abrasive wheels 
@ for electrical insulation 


ATTWATER & SONS, Ltd. 
Est. 1868 
HOPWOOD STREET MILL, 

PRESTON, ENG. 





RITISH TEAM PECIALTIES TD. 


WHARF STREET, LEICESTER 


LEICESTER, LONDON, LIVERPOOL, WHISTON, GLASGOW, 
MANCHESTER AND NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE 


BRISTOL, 
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Heavy Chemicals and ) 
Pharmaceutical Specialities 


SPENCE CHEMICALS are chemicals are also manufactured. 
backed by over 100 years of experi- 


ence. Aluminous compounds are the A booklet giving an abridged range 
chief products, but titanium salts, of SPENCE chemicals will gladly 
silicas and special pharmaceutical be sent on request. 


PETER VPENCK & SONS LTD 


National Buildings, Manchester 3 


London ° Widnes ; Goole ° Bristol 
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Plant for the Chemical Industry 


for ACID NEUTRALIZATION, CLARIFICATION OF LIQUIDS, 
DEWATERING OF SLUDGES, EFFLUENT PURIFICATION, 
FILTRATION AND FLOCCULATION, PICKLING LIQUOR 
TREATMENT, PURIFICATION OF TRADE WASTE, SEDI- 
MENTATION AND THICK- 
ENING, SEPARATION OF 
| SOLIDS FROM LIQUIDS, | 
| SODA RECOVERY. WET | 
| MATERIAL HANDLING || 
: inclading Big, OR 
| AGITATORS CAUSTICIz- | § 
| ERS, CLARIFIERS,CLASS- | 
| IFIERS CONVEYORS, 
| DEWATERING MACHINES 
_— =”  . 4 ROTARY VACUUM FIL- : 
TERS SAND WASHERS, oe 
Rotary yal ashin Machine, i SLUDGE PUMPS, Rotary le nat eee. 
Senge Baye. THICKENERS, etc. 


UNIFLOC REAGENTS LTD., 


— SWANSEA — 
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Safety First 








—— |. 


this is not a fishing story— 
we mean Lifting Tackle:— 
Chains, Wire & Hemp Slings, Winches, 
Hoists, Hooks, Rings, Shackles—in fact 
everything for the job of lifting 
Repairs and full maintenance service. 


W. & E. MOORE LTD. 
15, 23/31, POPLAR HIGH STREET, E.14. 
Phone : East 2613 Estab. 1863 








PROTECTIVE CLOTHING 


® industrial Aprons for Acid, Oil, 
Water, etc. 
® Rubber Gloves and Gauntlets. 
(These above items available without 
permit) 


® industrial Leather 
every description. 


A. T. WESTON, 


1! STAFFORD ST., 
BIRMINGHAM 4 





Gloves of 


TEL. CEN. 2393 








PROTECTIVE 


at CLOTHING 
BARGAIN PRICES 


This is an exceptional opportunity to buy new protective 
clotbing at bargain prices. 30,000 Industrial Rubber 
Gauntlet Gloves, 11,000 Green Oilskin Jackets (Light 
weight) and 350,000 A.R.P. Eyeshields. 

60,000 Long Black Oilskin Coats. 


Enquiries to 


ROGERS 


Telephone No.: 
RODney 3881-2-3, 


MANUFACTURING Co. Ltd. 
21, Peckham High Street, 
London, S.E.15. 
Telegraphic Address: 
ROGUY, LONDON.:. 


POTTER’S— 
Machinery Guards 

















@ DESIGNED 
FOR SAFETY 


@BUILT 
FOR SERVICE 


Potter's guards 
are installed in 
works through- 
out the country 
and are distin- 
guishableby their 
sound construc- 
tion, good fitting 
and many exclu- 
sive features. 


PHIPP STREET, 1 LONDON, E.C.2 
BiShopsgete 2177 (3 tines) 

















SAFETY FIRST 


THE “OLDBURY’’ PATENT 
CARBOY DISCHARGER 


will empty and elevate up to 50 feet 
the contents of any carboy, bottle or 
vessel, and complies with all the con- 
ditions of the Factory Act of 1937. 


KESTNER’S 


5, Grosvenor Gardens, Westminster, London, S.W. 























‘os EB 1 fp MOL) 
AND EVERY FACTORY HAND/ 


Ue aed rey 


‘“‘ Evertrusty’’ Industrial gloves are 
manufactured in all materials and for 
every job. A copy of Glove Catalogue 
No. 7, which is a comprehensive reference 
book on hand-protection, will gladly be 
sent you on request. 








WALLACH *2222 


49, Tabernacle Street, London, E.C.2. 





CLE 1448/9 
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; Safety First 


By Authority of H.M. Government 


DISPOSAL OF SURPLUS 
FOAM TYPE FIRE 
EXTINGUISHERS 


(ex Admiralty) 
The Pyrene Company are 
authorised to make this special 
offer of Fire Extinguishers : 
manufactured by us during the 
' war for the Services. The . 
ma} iority offered are F.14 type 
‘PHOMENE ”’ Extinguishers of 
2-gallon capacity, complete with 
f charge and ready for use. Each 
has been carefully examined, | 
pressure-tested and re-con- | 
ditioned as necessary. 
**PHOMENE ’”’ Extinguishers 
- are for use on fires where highly 
: , inflammable materials may be 
| . involved—oil, petrol, rubber, 
paint, varnish, etc. 
The number of these Extin- 
guishers offered at special price 
is strictly limited and will go 
quickly. Orders dealt with in 
strict rotation. 


| SPECIAL PRICE 3776 
(tess than half list price) 


ORDER NOW WHILE 
STOCKS LAST 





RET LE HITS. 








Output suffers as soon as you have one severe 
case of dermatitis. Workers lose confidence— 
and with reason. Don’t wait until acids, alkalies 
or other injurious chemicals have started trouble 
among your operatives. Give them the protec- 
tion of Rozalex, the barrier-cream of proved 
efficiency. Rozalex is easy to apply, saves soap, 
Wiis sa and is most economical. 
write to 


SAL & SERVICE Der ROZALEX 


| THE PYRENE COMPANY LIMITED, 
— | 9, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! 
Telephone : ViCtoria 3401 























GEGD BRAND 


Rozalex Ltd., 10 Nortolk St., Manchester, 2 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF 


CHEMICAL LEAD-/YPE B 


Chemical Lead Type “*B”’ 
is rapidly finding favour for 
certain uses in the Chemical 
Industry where plant is sub- 
ject to exceptional physical 
strain. 


The benefits of a uniform 
crystal structure with no 
tendency to grain growth 
nor to intercrystalline crack- 
ing, result in greater tensile 
strength and give increased 
resistance to creep and 
fatigue. This guards against 
the effects of fluctuating 
temperatures and severe 
vibration, 


if you have a chemical problem 
why not write us? 


14, FINSBURY CIRCUS LONDON, E.C.2 





ASSOCIATED LEAD MANUFACTURERS L” 


— embracing — 


Locke, Lancaster and W. W.& R. Johnson & SonsLtd* Walkers, Parker & Co., Ltd. 
The Cookson Lead and Antimony Co., Ltd. + Foster, Blackett & James Ltd. 


CRESCENT HOUSE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 





t 






























TYPE “A” 
Lead not less than 
99.99% pure. 


TYPE “BB” 

(1) Type “‘A’”’ Lead 
to which a minimum 
of .06% copper has 
been added. 

(2) Type ‘‘A’”’ Lead to 
which .06% of cop- 
per and .04% of 
Tellurium have been 
added. 

The above types conform 

to B.S.S. No. 334/1934. 


Fitting Chemical Lead 
Sheet to Sulphuric Acid 
Chambers. 


LEAD WORKS LANE, CHESTER 
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Newton Chambers specialise in the design 
and manufacture of all types of plant for 
application to the chemical industries 








Jacketed 
Paddle 
Mixer 





NEWTON CHAMBERS 


NEWTON CHAMBERS & Co. Ltd., THORNCLIFFE, Nr. SHEFFIELD 


LONDON OFFICE: GRAND BUILDINGS, TRAFALGAR S$Q., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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BROMIDE~M&bB 


Cr H; Br 








This intermediate is widely used as 


an ethylating agent in general synthetic 


reactions 


PROPERTIES: Specific Gravity: 1.463 — 1470 at 
15.5°C 
Boiling range : 36° — 40°C 
A colourless liquid containing no 
free bromine. Slightly soluble in 


water. Soluble in alcohol and ether 





enquiries to: 


MAY & BAKER LTD. 
DAGENHAM 








OH 3050 « 
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FABRICATION If STEEL 





The photograph shows a _ fabricated 
crab frame for a 15-ton overhead 
travelling crane all-welded construction 


No fabrication problem comes amiss 
to WIDNESS CONSTRUCTIONAL 
DEPARTMENT. The same skilled 
hands and flexible organisation which 
turned to the building of Bailey 
Bridges and Mulberry Harbour are 
now once again producing Storage 
Tanks, Condensers, Coolers, Girder 


Assemblies, Frames and the like. 
Developed in logical parallel with 


the production of special-purpose * WIDNES FOUNDRY 


castings, fabrication in steel makes are specialists 
still more comprehensive the engin- in the production of cast and 
; : Sd: hee. at fabricated vessels and equipment 
Se a Y ° in cast irons, mild and stainless 
WIDNESforganisation. steels for the CHEMICAL, OIL, 
FO and ALLIED 
INDUSTRIES 


FOUNDRY € ENGINEERING 
sane seunee CO. LTD vooaner ments 
LUGSDALE ROAD - WIDNES - LANCS 
London Office: BRETTENHAM HOUSE, LANCASTER PLACE, STRAND, W.C.2. 
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ALLAN TOIN For medicinal and synthetic uses. 
ALLOXANTIN For organic syntheses and as a raw material 


for the manufacture of riboflavin. 


HYDRAZINE SULPHATE Qn of the most power- 


ful reducing agents. 
Used in rare-metal refining, and as an anti- 
oxidant in light-metal fluxing and soldering. 


0 -TO LYL THIOU RE A and other aromatic derivatives 


of Thiourea. 





es. ?., -. 2 2 4 444. 4 4 og ed 


RUBIDIU M - ALTS For the manufacture of thermionic 


and photo-sensitive valves. 


GENATOSAN LTD., LOUGHBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 
Telephone: Loughborough 2292 
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FOUNDED 1830 


Old-established yet up-to-date in every detail 
this organisation provides a _ specialised 
service for the chemical industry that ensures 
rapid delivery and low prices all the time 


MANUFACTURERS AND PROPRIETORS OF 


4a 44 DECOLOURISING 
INVICTA ewasee 


PLUMBAGO CHARCOAL (Wood & Animal) MANGANESE 
ul 44 BITUMINOUS MATERIALS 
I NVI CTA FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 


With i d ills, of 
GRINDING ne £ improved milis, 0 


description of 
chemical and other materials for the trade 


THOMAS HILL-JONES, LTD. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, INVICTA WORKS, BOW COMMON LANE, LONDON, E.3. 
and at MEESON’S WHARF, BOW BRIDGE, E.15 :: CONTRACTORS TO H.M. GOVERNMENT 
Telephone : EAST 3285 (3 lines). Telegrams : Hill-Jones Bochurch, London 
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Malad Zo Manse | Munsey a 


Baltimore 2, Md., U. S. A. 


European Representatives: 


| SIMPSON SPENGE & YOUNG 


28 SAINT MARY AXE. 


LONDON, E.C.,3, ENGLAND 


Telephone: AVENUE 3921 
Telegrams: FALLODEN 
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SODIUM 
METASILICATE 


THE NEW 
INDUSTRIAL 
ALKALI 








effectively solves many problems 
requiring the use of a 


HIGH-POWERED 
CLEANSER 


which can be applied with 


SAFETY & ECONOMY 


Largely used In the Laundry and 
Textile Industries, Paper Mills, 
Dairies, Metal Cleaners, and as a 
constituent of Proprietary Articles. 


Write for particulars to: 


ALCOCK (Peroxide) 10. 
LUTON, Beds. 


Telephone : LUTON 4900 (3 lines) 














Five Gallon Steam- ie 
Jacketed Mixing Pan ee 
with bottom outlet, 
as supplied for 
the dyestuffs and 
chemical industries. 
Anchor-type 
agitator. Totally 
enclosed gearing. 

ome cover. 

Fig. 7043. 


for 


PERFECT 
PROCESSING 


CANNON IRON FOUNDRIES LTD. 
DEEPFIELDS : BILSTON : STAFFS. 


London Office: Chemical Plant Dept., 57 Victoria St. 
London, S.W.|. Telephone: ABBEY 2708 (2 lines) 
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_— 56lbs-. nett. 
Ltd.. 


E.15 
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i | 
CHLOROFORM |) 


* 
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Enquiries should be made to the 
Wholesale and Export Department 


BOOTS PURE DRUG CO. LTD. NOTTINGHAM 


se a, 


BO70-805 























| MULTITUBULAR DRIERS 
ROLLER FILM DRIERS 
FLAKERS AND COOLERS 


We offer accumulated experience | 
of 50 years’ specialization. ) 
OUR WORKS, the largest in the | 
United Kingdom devoted especi- | 
ally to DRYING MACHINERY, are . 
laid out and equipped with the 
vd latest plant for this particular 
e “> purpose. 

LAMA / MANY STANDARD SIZES includ- 
: ing LABORATORY MODELS. 











We have test plants on a commercial 
scale always available 





ee ——— 
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RICHARD SIMON & SONS, LTD. 


PHENIX WORKS, BASFORD, NOTTINGHAM 
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particularly when it concerns foodstuffs, beverages, pharmaceuticals, cos- 


We are still airing our views on the subject of purity — 


metics and many other products. We want to push the claims of Active Carbon 
which absorbs unwanted odours—removes unpleasant flavours — purifies 


water, other fluids and gases — simplifies crystallisation and in other ways 





adds to the attractiveness of many products. If 
you have a problem which you think might SUTCLIFFE 


be solved by Active Carbon the specialists SPEAKMAN 
can be relied upon to rise to the occasion. 





SUTCLIFFE SPEAKMAN AND COMPANY LIMITED, LEIGH, LANCASHIRE 
Telephone : Leigh 94. 


. London Office : Godliman House, Godliman St., London, E.C.4. 
Telephone : City 9284. 
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If it’s— 
ENGINEERING | 
SUPPLIES 








W W B 


ANALYTICAL 
BALANCES 


EARLY DELIVERIES 
of 
200 GRAM/1/,, MLG. 


best chance 
is wit 
W..C. TIPPLE 


Phone: ALBert Dock 31/1. 


~~. am C. TIPPLE, LTO, 
HALLSVILLE RD., LONDON, E.16 


WOLTERS BALANCES LTD. 
365-371, WHIPPENDELL ROAD 
WATFORD, HERTS. 


TELEPHONE - . WATFORD 9379 
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CONTINUOUS AIR & GAS DRYING: 





@ Plants supplied from | to 3,500 c.f.m. and larger, | 
if required. | 

Continuous operation achieved by— 

Dual Absorber unit with fully automatic regeneration 

and change-over valves. 

Dryness down to dew point of minus 60° C. 


WRITE FOR LEAFLET 245. 








Close up of automatic 
control gear for 
continuous gas drier 
illustrated above. 


Kestners 


Chemical Engineers : 
5, GROSVENOR GARDENS, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
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‘“Nerflex’’ Utensils are constructed to with- 
stand hard wear under the most severe con- 
ditions. They have a shock-absorbing core of 
stout fabric, and are fitted with strong handles 
and reinforced at all vital points: their 
flexible nature eliminates the risk of breakage. 
By using ‘“‘Nerflex’’ Utensils it is possible to 
overcome many difficulties encountered in the 
handling of small quantities of 
corrosive fluids. 














Flexible nature eliminates 
risk of breakage 























ty DUNLOP 


DUNLOP RUBBER CO. LTD. (GENERAL RUBBER GOODS DIVISION) 
WORKS AND HEAD OFFICE: CAMBRIDGE STREET, MANCHESTER 


LONDON: BIRMINGHAM: 

Clerkenwell House, Clerkenwell Green, E.C.! Dunlop House, Livery Street, 3 
LIVERPOOL GLASGOW 

24, Cornhill, Park Lane, | 48-60 aad 70-78, North Wallace Street, C.4 





Se Arana 
46/GRG/43A 
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— FLUOR SPAR 


HIGH GRADE 
97/— 98, 
CaF, CONTENT 


GLEBE MINES LTD. 
EYAM - - - - Nr, SHEFFIELD 


Telephone: EYAM 241—Telegraphic Address: FLUORIDES EYAM 
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In one mechanical operation the Metafilter filters 
out every trace of solid matter. 

Cleaning by reversal is equally simple—no 
filter cloths to clean—no expensive filter pads 
to replace. 

A sound engineering job in stainless steel— 


Sizes from 10 gallons 
monel metal—copper or steel. 


to 10,000 gallons per hour. 


*~ PHONE: HOUNSLOW 1121 /2/3 
GRAMS METAFILTER HOUNSLOW 


THE METAFILTRATION COMPANY LIMITED, BELGRAVE ROAD, HOUNSLOW. MIDDLESEX 






















AE A AT TET 
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ATHOLE G. ALLEN (Stockton) LTD. 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES, 


Telephone’: CO. DURHAM 
STOCKTON 6375 (3 lines) 


Telegrams : 
Chemicals, Stockton-on-Tees 


DI - NITRO - TOLUENE 


ORTHO - NITRO - TOLUENE 


ORTHO - TOLUIDINE 


NOT MEMBERS OF ANY TRADE ORGANISATION 
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wr 
FOR LONGER RUNS 


For ALL TYPES OF sOBETWEEN =P EGENERATIONS 





ANTI-CORROSIVE, , MAXIMUM EXCHANGE 


CAPACITY 





ALKALI AND 5 
ACID RESISTING 7 UC eee 
PAINT Keo 7 N 


* ask-"P)& J" | ParRURGESs 
D | ZEOLITE | | 























DENTON &._ 
JUTSUM LTD. 


BOW COMMON, 
LONDON, E.3. 
Phone: EASt 3222/5 


Grams: — Bochburch, (TRADE MARK) 
































HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 
HYDRAULIC & POWER PRESSES 
CHEMICAL PLANT 
RUBBER MACHINERY 

WELDED FABRICATION WORK 
CLASS “A” PRESSURE VESSELS | 
SHELL TYPE BOILERS | 
STEAM RAISING EQUIPMENT 


2 A I SURI em 





IMPREGNATING VESSEL FOR PRESSURE OR VACUUM 
‘F.Y.T.” SELF-SEALING QUICK ACTING BOLTLESS DOOR 


i} 





sl 





FOSTER YATES & THOM LTD 


Heavy Precision Engineers 


BLACKBURN ENGLAND 


ff 
| 


e1 
- 
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for PERMUTIT’S 
“ ZEO-KARB” and * DE-ACIDITE” 


CATION AND ANION EXCHANGE MATERIALS 


When a product is being developed, the 
presence of small quantities of impurities 
may be giving you trouble and your pro- 
blem may be how to eliminate these, or 
part of them, from the finished product. 
Similarly you may have small amounts of 
valuable substances in very dilute solution 
which could be worked up if they could be 
made available in more concentrated form. 
PERMUTIT Cation and Anion Exchang- 
ers, known as “Zeo-Karb” and “* De- 
Acidite”, have many applications in 
problems of this kind, some of which are 
already known, whilst others are being 


Write to 


THE CHEMICAL AGE 





ION EXCHANGERS 


discovered every week. If you are one of 
those who have always considered [on 
Exchange only in terms of water treat- 
ment, PERMUTIT Ion Exchange 
materials can open up a new field of 
application in the removal of deleterious 
ions or in the recovery and concentration 
of valuable ions without the necessity for 
evaporation or application of heat. 

We ask you to write and tell us of any 
problem in which you think these 
materials may be of assistance, and our 
Research Laboratory will give you experi- 
enced and intelligent co-operation. 


The PERMUTIT Company Limited 


. Dept. V.A. Permutit House, 


Gunnersbury Avenue, London, W.4 


Telephone : CHiswick 643] 
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LODGE COTTRELL 


ELECTROFILTERS 
CLEAN GAS 


ie 
HIGH EFFICIENCY RECOVERY 
OF DUSTS AND FUMES FROM 
INDUSTRIAL GASES 


THE ONLY MANUFACTURERS 

IN THIS COUNTRY PRODUCING 

EXCLUSIVELY ELECTRICAL 
PRECIPITATORS 











& 
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Refrigeration 


KFRIGERATION is” not ineluded is a Refrigeration Research Foundation. It 


aimone the eighteen unit operations of is hardly surprising, therefore, to find that 
chemical engineering but it is a vital factor in order to bring the results of ail this work 
in many chemical processes in which the before the industry concerned the Institute 
removal of heat is necessary and particu- of Refrigeration was formed. We were 
larly where a substance must be cooled privileged to attend the presidential address 
below atmospheric temperature. The delivered to this body on September 23 by 
manufacture of azo dyes, the separation of Mr. W. S. Douglas. It was perhaps note- 
an easily freezing product from liquid iso- worthy of the trend of thought in many 
mers, and the food and beverage industry industries that the basis of his address 
are examples of industrial processes in should be the need for technical education 
which refrigeration is required. It is still of refrigeration engineers and for training 
nu never-failing source of wonder to many new entrants into the industry. 
of those who do not understand the ways The change which has come about on the 
of Science. that a CaS flame can be used to technical side of the industry within a 
produce cold. So important has the prac- comparatively few years is striking. Before 
tice of refrigeration become that the manu- the first World War there was of course a 
fneture of refrigerating plant and its opera- certain amount of refrigeration but the 
tion now ranks as an independent indus- plant was very crude by modern standards. 
try, which, nevertheless, must always re- Compressors, as Mr. Douglas reminded us, 
main closely allied to the chemical indus- were nearly all of the open type, the larger 
try. ones horizontal, doubt-acting, and running 
Some indication of the  importanée at speeds of the order of 100 r.p.m. The 
attached to refrigeration may be obtained whole plant was bulky and cumbersome, 
from the fact that research work affecting with few refinements and operating at 
the refrigeration industry is in progress at what to-day would be considered as low 
three stations of the D.S.I.R. at Cam- efficiency. It was regulated by hand. 
bridge, Ditton, and Torry, and also at the There were no high-speed machines, no 
National Physical Laboratory. The new automatic plants, no flooded working or 
Mechanical Engineering Research Board is, float control, no pump eireulation of the 
among other subjects, to undertake work refrigerant in the evaporator, and no dry 
on heat transfer and applied thermodyna- compression. There were no shell and 
mics. Work on very low temperatures is tube evaporators or condensers, no turbo- 
being done under Professor Newitt at Im- compressors, booster-compressors, or two- 
perial College in addition to what is being stuge absorption machines; there were 
done in the laboratories of industrial firms, indeed comparatively tew —_ two-stage 
There also exists a low temperature group machines of any type. The whole 
of the Physical Society specialising in this vast field of domestic refrigeration and 
subject. In addition there is of course 4 small commercial units, now reduced to a 
very large volume of work done overseas fine point of standardisation, simply did 
as for instance in the U.S.A. where there not exist. Quick freezing or gas storage, 
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now well established applications of refri- 


geration, were unknown. Air condition- 
ing was only in its early and primitive 


stages, and the heat pump no more than 
an interesting suggestion made by Lord 
Kelvin. ‘* Plants for the liquefaction of 
air were in full commercial operation, but 
low temperature refrigeration in the range 
of —40° to —120°F. and the development 
of two-stage, three-stage and cascade 
machines which has accompanied it, was 
practically unknown. There was no peni- 
cillin to make, no wind tunnels or strato- 
sphere chambers to cool, and the great 
developments in the chemical and petrol- 
eum industry were still mainly to come.’ 

It is now fairly common knowledge that 
refrigerating plant has been brought to a 
high state of efficiency by the “develop. 
ments which, as Mr, Douglas indicated, 
were unknown in 1914. He ascribes the 
improvements that have been made partly 
to the violent stimulus of war, but even 
more to the pioneer work, such as the re- 
searches leading to gas storage and quick 
freezing, in which we lead the world. 
Apart from its use in normal industry, re- 
frigeration now plays a highly important 
part in world economy in bringing perish- 


able foods from far-off countries which 
produce them to those manufacturing 


populations that must be fed on imported 
foods. Refrigeration, in fact, is opening 
up the tropical countries where many of 
the fruits of the earth grow in their greut- 
est profusion and is enabling some coun- 


tries to specialise in agriculture while 
others specialise in industrial manufac 


ture. It is obviously destined to play a 
very important part in the economics of 
the world and possibly in its political 
development. 


Mr. ouglas foresees that ** so 
no better way of preserving food is in- 
vented, refrigerating machines and cold 
stores will be wanted, and new and better 
ways of applying them will doubtless be 
discovered. The great chemical and 
petroleum industries will surely make in- 
creasing and perhaps novel demands upon 
refrigeration; and with an industrial world 
more refrigeration-conscious than it was, 
it seems probable that new applications of 
the type of age-hardening, shrink _ fits, 
low-temperature testing of instruments, 
and so forth will confront us. Further 
demands for industrial air conditioning 


long as 


plant are also likely to arise. Air condi- 
tioning for comfort purposes too, will 


doubtless require more attention, particu- 
larly with the expansion of export for hot 


countries. There seems likely indeed to 
be increasing progress, both at the lower 


und higher end of the temperature range 
within which we work, each with its own 
problems and its own technique. Growth 
in scientific knowledge and its application 
has become increasingly rapid and it seems 
dificult to avoid the conclusion that the 
art of refrigeration will become more and 
more advanced and will demand from those 


practising it an increasingly high stand- 
dard of technical knowledge and accom- 


plishment.”’ 
It is this background that Mr. 
Douglas emphasised the necessity of pro- 


against 


moting specialised education in refrigera- 
tion. A good deal has been done in con- 


junction with the City and Guilds of Lon- 
don Institute and certain more advanced 
courses are in operation. We _ were 
interested in Mr. Douglas’s reference to a 
post-graduate course in refrigeration which 
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it is hoped will be instituted at the new 
National College for Heating and Ventila- 
ting, Refrigeration and Fan Engineering, 
which the Ministry of Education hopes to 
start in the autumn of 1948 in a wing ofl 
the Borough Polytechnic. As an ancillary 
to many industries, including the chemi- 





NOTES AND 


The Bulldog Spirit 


[* striking contrast to the obscurities 
and contradictions which have infested 
recent Government policy in_ industrial 
aud economic affairs, the current 31st re- 
port of the Association of British Chemical] 
Manufacturers and the able summary by 
Mr. L. P. O’Brien on relinquishing his 
office as the year’s chairman provide re- 
assuring evidence that consistent endea- 
vour and concentration upon essentials 
have not been wholly overlaid in_ this 
country by visionary planning without per- 
formance. Without such tokens of this 
industry’s ability to stick tenaciously to 
the job in hand our prospects in the 
months immediately ahead would seem 
crim indeed. The association has clearly 
needed all. the tenacity it can muster in 
its role us spokesman for the chemical in- 
dustry in national affairs. Many of the 
subjects with which the A.B.C.M. was 
engrossed last year figure again in this 
vear’s summary and the history of such 
contemporary problems as regulating the 
level of Germany’s post-war chemical 
production illustrates vividly the need for 
perseverance which the A.B.C.M. com- 


mands in full measure, unlike some 
architects of Government policy. 
Changing Policy 

His prospect that British chemists 


will not again have to contend with 
the fierce, integrated competition of Ger- 
man manufacturers of fine chemicals and 
dyes, which seemed a certainty less than 
two years ago, is now by no means assured. 
The fusion of the British and American 
occupied zones, introducing the differing 
perspective of American economy and, 
above all, the urgent need to establish a 
German export industry have conspired to 
render fruitless much of the expert advice 
and study which the A.B.C.M. has already 
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cal industry, it is very important that the 
art and science of refrigeration should 
become firmly established on a scientific 
and technological basis, and we have no 
doubt that the Institute of Refrigeration 
will continue to extend the good work 
which it has begun, 





-to let the matter drop. 


COMMENTS 


provided at the request of the authorities. 
Mr. O’Brien, in his valedictory review, 
drew a clear picture of the setbacks and 
frustration which have characterised part 
of the work his association has done in 
this connection. Equally clearly, it is 
good to note, the A.B.C.M. is in no mood 
In its determined 
‘ampaign to safeguard home interests in 
the framing of a policy for Germany and 
in the allocation of supplies the association 
deserves unreserved support. 


Co-ordination Needed 


CURIOUS instance of that lack of 

co-operation between government de- 
partments which, in our opinion, is one 
of the strongest arguments against any 
form of State control came to our notice 
this week. Apparently a manufacturer in 
the North of England who had erected an 
aluminium spinning plant was visited by 
a Ministry of Labour official who congratu- 
lated him on setting up a new industry in 
that particular area and absorbing people 
who would otherwise be unemployed, and 
putting them to produce a material which 
was a valuable export. So pleased, in 
fact, was the official that he urged the 
manufacturer to inerease’ the plant 
capacity by 50 per cent. The manufac- 
turer ayreed and he and the official went 
into a huddle regarding the factory exten- 
sions necessary to cope with this 50 per 
cent increase. That same afternoon, how- 


ever, a Ministry of Fuel official also 
visited the factory. But he, far from 


urging any increase in production, told the 
manufacturer he was using too much fuel 
and he would have to reduce his power 
consumption by 50 per cent. It was 
pointed out to the official that this would 
mean a 50 per cent reduction in the 
amount of work the factory was doing. 
The official agreed that this would be so, 
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and suggested shutting down half the fac- 
tory. The poor manutacturer, cast for 
the unpleasant role of tug-of-war rope in 
this *: pull Devil, pull baker *’ episode, is 
now: resolved to do nothing at all until the 
respective departments have settled on a 
common policy. This single instance of 
inter-departmental conflict—which must 
surely be multiplied many times in dif- 
ferent parts of the country—must give rise 
to apprehension that the relative impor- 
tance of fuel/labour/exports has not even 
yet been worked out. 





Paper and Knowledge 


T must be surprising to many British 
chemists and technicians to see Ameri- 
can journals complaining about a_ paper 
shortage and delay in publication of scien- 
tific papers. But this problem, and that 
of production facilities are discussed in 


two recent issues of leading American 
chemical journals. In Industrial and 


Engineering Chemistry a_ leader-writer, 
discussing the length of time between the 
reading of a paper and subsequent publi- 


cation, says: ‘‘ One can easily become 
very pessimistic concerning the outlook 


for selentifie 
decade. 


literature during the next 
Even in the United States, we 
are woefully short of paper and production 
facilities. At this moment, most scienti- 
fic publications face discouraging delays 
in publishing current scientific 
ments. Add to these factors rapidly 
mounting and the fact that the 
international political outlook is uncertain, 
to say the least, and the picture is a most 
discouraging one.’’ The writer agrees 
that in other countries the position is much 
worse than it is in the U.S.A., but adds, 
‘A limited world capacity for publication 
is perhaps the greatest barrier to the rapid 
strides in science in the near future. 
What, if anything, can be done to meet 
this situation in this country and the even 
more desperate one which hangs like an 
ominous black cloud over scientific Murope 
at the present time?’’ 


develop- 


costs 


Man-Made Barriers 


ONTINUING, the writer declares: 

‘* Secentists cannot continue — indefi- 
nitely to operate successfully in a partial 
vacuum. Our success in restoring the 
normal, healthy, international exchange 
of scientific knowledge is now limited by 
*such prosaic but tangible restrictions «as 
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paper supplies, printing facilities, artifi- 
clul currency exchange barriers, and an 
unfavourable international political out- 
look."’ In the Chemical and Engineering 
News it is the queston of costs which is 
uppermost in the mind of the _ leader- 
writer and the effect on scientific and 
editorial freedom if government subsidies 
have to be accepted to help publication. In 
the development of his argument the 
writer makes a statement which, coming 
from an outsider, should cause us to think. 
He says: ‘“* Already in Great Britain 
scientific publications are being dictated 
to by government,” and finally goes on to 
ask if the Americans can eseape a similar 
fate, 


The Other Black Market 


HE general Press is not as a rule a 

very fruitful source of reliable inform. 
ation on chemical and allied affairs, but 
even the lighter sections of the London 
Evening Standard found room last week 
for one of the piquant and peculiar situa- 
tions in which industrialists are frequent], 
involved in dealing with the Government 
supply departments. The subject in this 
instance is tung oil, which, freed from 
Government control of buying arrange- 
ments, became available in ample quanti- 
ties at around £184 per ton. The price 
while all purchases had to be made by 
licence was £250. One London paint and 
varnish manufacturer, relates the [Even- 
ing Standard, received with joy from a 
Government selling agency the. glad tidings 
that ‘‘ You are free to purchase whatever 
quantity (of tung oil) you require,’’ but 
received a shock when he reached the next 
paragraph : ** The only restriction is that 


half of your requirements have to be 
covered from Board of Trade stocks at 
£250 a ton.” ‘** That,’’ comments the 
Kivening Standard, ‘“* illustrates very 
prettily what Government bulk buying 
really means.’’ The facts are, unfortu- 


nately, as stated by the evening paper— 
except possibly to a departmental minded 
person, one of whom was at some pains 
this week to point out to this journal that 
the regulation stipulates not ‘‘ one-half of 
your requirements ’’ but that an amount 
equal to the independent purchase must 
be drawn from the Government stock. 
That, no doubt, is one of the fine distine- 
tions which only a mind educated in Gov- 
ernment gnat-straining procedure 
appreciate. 
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QUALIFICATIONS FOR 
CHEMICAL WORKERS 


WELCOME addition to plans already 

published for widened facilities for 
chemical workers to acquire recognised 
qualifications is the scheme in course of 
preparation by the Royal Institute of 
Chemistry Committee on Education and 
Training of Technicians. This committee is 
representative of many bodies in addition 
to the R.I.C. 

The project is revealed in the summary 
issued this week of recent work by the com- 
mittee on this subject. The committee 
notes that: ‘‘ For the education and train- 
ing of assistants in industrial control 
laboratories and of technicians engaged in 
plant operation, some provision is already 
made by courses leading to national certi- 
ficates in such subjects as chemistry, applied 
physics, and engineering and to certificates 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in various branches of technology, and those 
who have the necessary keenness and ability 
can proceed to a _ professional qualification 
in a particular science or to an external 
degree.”’ 

The attention of the committee has, there- 
fore, been directed essentially to that 
important class of technicians, which in- 
cludes laboratory stewards and, at the 
highest level, laboratory superintendents, 
whose work is vital to the maintenance and 
operation of research laboratories in indus- 
trial organisations, research associations and 
academic institutions and of laboratories for 
the instruction of students in universities, 
technical colleges and schools. 


First-Class Technicians 


Their work is very varied and involves 
experience of techniques derived from a 
number of branches of science and techno- 
logy; most of them are to be regarded not 
as potential chemists, physicists, biologists, 
ete., but as potential first-class laboratory 
technicians. So far, however, few courses 
have been provided for the training of tech- 
nicians of this type, nor is there any quali- 
fication in their own field to which they 
may aspire. 

To remedy this position the committee 
is engaged in preparing syllabuses for the 
certificate and diploma stages of a general 
course of training for such laboratory tech- 
nicians, based on proposals put forward by 
a sub-committee consisting of the laboratory 
technician members of the committee. The 
drafts of the certificate course are nearing 
completion and wil] then be circulated for 
comment to bodies represented on the com- 
mittee ‘and to other organisations likely to 
be interested. It is hoped that progress 
may be sufficiently rapid to enable a trial 
course to be started early in 1948, 
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POWELL DUFFRYN PLASTICS 


Research at Battersea 


N interesting indication of the direc 

tion in which future research work by 
Powell Duffryn, Ltd., is likely to develop 
has been given by the chairman of the com- 
pany, Mr. Edmund L. Hann, in his annual 
statement to shareholders. Much of the 
company’s elaborate research organisation 
has now come under control of the National 
Coal Board, but among the branches of 
which the company retains control is the 
research and development of plastics in 
which it was formerly associated with De 
La Rue Plastics. 

Powell Duffryvn is now sole owner of the 
plastics research organisation, Delanium, 
Ltd., and at the recently-acquired Battersea 
works has made important progress in pro- 
ducing from coal material for the plastics 
industry. An incidental achievement in the 
course of this research was a new means of 
producing carbon of high quality. 

The research laboratories at Battersea, 
states Mr. Hann, are continuing to be used 
for further research and development work 
in connection with carbon products, but are 
being widened in scope and adapted for use 
as a research organisation capable of con- 
ducting original research in a wider field, 
and of testing results on a semi-commercial 
scale on behalf of the Powell Duffryn group 
as a whole. The name of the research 
organisation has accordingly been changed 
to Powell Duffryvn Research Laboratories, 
Ltd. 


Fuel Saving in Scotland 
KCAUSE the average chemical plant is 
largely concerned with continuous pro- 

cesses, the response by West of Scotland 
chemical manufacturers to the Government's 
request for staggered working hours differed 
from that of most other industries—writes 
our Scottish correspondent. This makes any 
system of ‘‘ staggering ”’ extremely difficult, 
and as far as can be ascertained, relatively 
few of such plants have been able to devise 
any method whereby ‘‘ staggering ”’ can be 
directly applied. Such firms have adopted 
the alternative of reorganising and adjusting 
productive work internally so that as much 
as possible is diverted from the peak load 
periods. Where possible, chemical manufac- 
turers have rearranged their working hours 
as well as making such internal adjustments. 


In the meantime, it is understood that 
a representative group of laboratory tech- 
nicians who have been associated with the 
work of the committee are taking steps to 
constitute a professional qualifying body 
similar in many respects to the Institute of 
Medical Laboratory Technology. 
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Scottish Oil and Chemicals 
£12 Million Development Likely 


HE Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., Ltd., might 

have fostered substantial development of 
the Scottish shale oil industry had = such 
development not demanded ‘‘ an application 
of the human element which made it almost 
impossible to develop the industry in terms 
of operation acceptable to the workers.’’ This 
was part of the information imparted bv the 
Anglo-Iranian chairman, Sir William Fraser, 
as a guest recently at a luncheon for former 


pupils of the Roval Technical College, 
Glasgow. He said that if the Distillers’ 
Company's projected plant for producing 


chemicals from petroleum, should be at 
Grangemouth, as he hoped it would be, that 
and the Anglo-Tranian plant for increased 
refining of imported oil would represent a £12 
million development for the area.  O1| 
reserves in the Western Hemisphere and the 
Middle East were about equal, Sir Willham 
said, and he thought oil supplies would last 
as long as man needed them. Oil might be- 
come more difficult to find, but it would be 
available until man could do without it. He 
pointed to the need, on the part of business. 
men. to avoid hesitation because of political 
uncertainty. 


‘* Mighty Effort ’’ Needed 

Lord M’Gowan, chairman of Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd., unveiling a bronze 
plaque near Dalry, Ayrshire, commemorating 
the completion of the Knockendon Reservoir, 
which will provide daily an additional 24 
million gallons of water for Irvine and dis- 
trict, criticised the Government’s recent 
handling of economic affairs. “it 2 
tragedy,”’ he said, ‘‘ that two vears after the 
fighting finished we in this country should 
be entering an era of even greater austerity 
than we endured during the war. Cuts in 
food, inability to replenish their households, 
and many kinds of shortages may induce in 
people a feeling that will distract them from 
a higher productive effort.” 

The direction of industry was a most serious 
problem, with implications that we could 
not foresee at the moment. 

‘* 1] believe,”” he continued, “‘ that if we 
grasp the opportunities now before us and 
profit by our mistakes in the past, we shall 
come out, in time, stronger than ever, but 
this will take a mighty effort. 





Import Duties Exemptions 


The Treasury has made the Import Duties 
(Exemptions) (No. 3) Order, 1947, which 
exempts from general ad valorem duty 
sponge iron, cobalt metal and _ bismuth 
alloys. The order (S. R. & O., 1947, No. 
2075) took effect on October 3. 
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Oil and Colour Chemists 
List of Officers 


WING to the inadvertent publication 

(elsewhere) of an incomplete iist of 
officers and committee of the associatfon’s 
Bristol Section, an official, complete list has 
now been received. It reads as follows: 
Chairman, Mr. V. C. ‘Thompson; vice-chair- 
man, Mr. R. C. Cranes hon. secretary, Mr. 
C. G. Phillimore; hon. publications sec., 
Mr. R. M. Irving; hon. treasurer, Mr. R. C. 
Crane; hon. auditor, Mr. N. ©. H. Bodman; 
research and development officer, Mr. H. K. 
Turnbull. Committee: Dr. KE. Marsden, 
Mr. G. F. Paget, Mr. C. Pearce, Mr. R. R. 
Stephens, Mr. W. G. Wade, Mr. W. J. 
MeWaters. 


MORE COAL FOR INDUSTRY 


R. Hugh Gaitskell, the Minister of 

Fuel, on Tuesday announced tlie scale 
of allocations of coal for the winter months. 
indicating that an endeavour is to be made 
to provide more substantial supplies to in- 
dustry and to economise further on domestic 
consumption. In the six months Novem- 
ber 1 to May |, 1948, 24,250,000 tons are to 
be allocated to industry, 23 per cent more 
than was consumed last winter. Special 
provision is to be made to ensure more 
adequate supplies of fuel for steel] preduc- 
tion, which is to have some 25 per cent 
more coke than it received last year. The 
Minister estimated that the total coal out- 
put for the year would be in the region of 
197 million tons. 


Petsamo Compensation Agreement 


The Governments of Canada and Soviet 
Russia have come to an agreement whereby 
the latter will be allowed a further period 
of 15 months in which to complete payment 
of the 20 million dollars which Canada is 
to receive as compensation for the exproprt- 
ated nickel mines at Petsamo. Pay- 
ments to date amount to 8 million 
dollars, and the balance will now be paid in 
ten equal payments to be completed by 
December 31, 1951. 


Phytosterol.—Of interest to manufacturers 
of synthetic hormones, ointments, emulsions, 
etc., is a recent announcement by Messrs. 
Croda, Ltd., manufacturers and suppliers 
of chemicals and chemica] products, This 
firm is now offering commercial quantities 
of Phytostero] (Swedish origin) produced 
from tall oil. 
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Chairman’s Speech 


COMPREHENSIVE summary of the 

principal events and influences which 
have helped to shape the course of the 
chemical industry in 1947 was provided by 
the speech of the retiring chairman, Mr. 
L. P. O’Brien, at the 3lst annual meeting 
of the Association of British Chemical 
Manufacturers in London on October 9, 
and the association’s annual report, 

The chairman, moving the adoption of 
the report and accounts, which was ap- 
proved, referred with satisfaction to the 
establishment of the  association’s first 
overseas branch office in Bombay, which 
would provide British chemical manufac 
urers with an organisation through which 
they could act in unison. He predicted : 
‘* Despite what they may make for them 
selves in future, India and Pakistan are 
likely to be important importing chemical 
markets for generations to come. British 
chemical manufacturers should secure a 
large share of the business in those mar- 
kets, and the Bombay office can be a 
valuable official link between home manu- 
facturers and the respective Governments, 
and, of course, not interfering with but 
rather supplementing the services _per- 
formed by members’ selling agents, 

‘ We were fortunate in having Mr, R. 


Murdin Drake to guide and support Mr. 
Shuttleworth in launching the Bombay 
office. I believe that Mr. Shuttleworth 


will prove to be the right man in the right 
place; it is up to members to use his ser- 
vices, 


No ConsulJtations on Germany 


‘* We are still dissatisfied that the Con- 
trol] Commission for Germany has not seen 
its way to initiate those consultations with 
British industry which were promised by 
the Board of Trade over a year ago.. We 
appreciate their difficulties in attempting 
to make Germany once again a_ self-sup 
porting economic unit which has not to be 
fed at the expense of the British tax-pavyer, 
but we regret that they have not been will- 
ing to seek the advice of British chemical 
industry, which I am sure would have beer 
of great help to. them in their endeavours 
to put Germany—or at least the Western 
zones of it—on its feet, while providing 
adequate.security for the future peace of 
the world. ‘ 

‘* The new level of industry for the West- 
ern zones announced about six weeks ago 
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means that as far as chemicals are con- 
cerned, Germany will be allowed to get back 
to her 1936 basis of production. We may, 
therefore, expect to find her again in due 
course as a powerful competitor in the 
world’s chemical markets, and this at a 
time when we are asked to expand further 
our own export trade if we are to balance 
our imports and maintain our standard of 
living here. 

‘Since the annual report was written, 
the Swan Committee on patent legislation 
has published its final report. We should 
all study this carefully. One very impor 
tant proposal which is of great significance 
to our industry will enable us in future to 
patent a new chemical compound as such, 
and not merely its method of preparation, 
as at present. 

‘We regret, and even more so do our 
colleagues in the Colour Users’ Association, 
the likelihood that the old Dyestuffs Act 
which has been of such great service to both 
the users and makers of dyestuffs (and, | 
may add, to the country), will have to be 
repealed because of the Geneva agreements 
and replaced by a system of Key Industry 
Duties which, though it has. been of great 
benefit to the fine chemical industry, does 
not possess the advantages and flexibility 
of the present system of regulating imports 
of dyestuffs by licensing. 

‘* Relationships between the A.B.C.M., 
A.C. & A.E. and chemical associations 
affiliated to A.B.C.M. have been excellent 
throughout the year. I think they can, as 
they should, co-operate more closely on 
broad issues of mutual interest. Fortu- 
nately, there is a good deal of wisdom, 
tolerance and friendliness among chemical 
manufacturers, and not least in the highest 
places. 

‘We in organised chemical industry, 
have no idea yet how the chemical export 
targets set up for us have been built up. 
We might have been able to offer some 
advice on that subject but we have elicited 
that we are to be told about it piecemeal, 
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section by section. The A.B.C.M. and its 
affiliated associaiions should consult io- 
gether on this subject, as our efforts may 
need to be co-ordinated, 

‘“ As in the past, chemical industry can 
be relied upon ceaselessly to undertake far- 
reaching research programmes, and apply 
the results in the ever-widening field which 
has no known boundary. In this connec 
tion, a continuous and increasing flow of 
graduates from the universities as recruits 
into the industry, will be needed. 

‘- To-day, there is much’ evidence in 
British chemical industry of extensive and 
varied schemes, not only to increase the 
manufacture of existing products by i» 
proved methods, but also, to undertake the 
manufacture of new chemicals, so that, pro 
vided these can be carried through and the 
over-mounting capital and operating costs 
can be kept in check, we can be assured 
of the steady growth of British chemical 
industry, 

“In view of the fundamental character 
of chemical industry as a supplier of raw 
materials and intermediates to other indus- 
tries, it is essential that this fact shall be 
borne in mind by those responsible in the 
Government for sanctioning capital expen- 
diture applications. Otherwise, if addi 
tional chemicals are not forthcoming,- other 
industries may fail to reach their export 
and agricultural targets. 

‘Generally, the relations between em 
ployers and employed in chemical industry 
have for many years been of an excellent 
character. Question ‘of wages, working 
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hours and conditions are regulated admir 
ably for most of us through our sister asso 
ciation—the A.C, & A.E., and | have no 
doubt that everything will be done, through 
the Chemical Joint Industria] Ceunceil, to 
ensure harmonious working in the future, 
so that employers and employed work to- 
gether for the good of our country and our 
industry, 


Goodwiil and Help 


I am now come to the end of my second 
year of office as your chairman. It has not 
been an easy period. Many new and diifi- 
cult problems have had to be tackled and 
often we have suffered from iniense feelings 
of frustration. But through it all I have 
received nothing but goodwill and help from 
every member of the council and the asso- 
ciation. Without these and the help of the 
affiliated associations in our recent discus- 
sions on relationships with the Government, 
I would not have been able to do what little 
| have done. | am indeed grateful, and 
thank you all most sincerely. In this ex 
pression of gratitude, [ include the staff of 
the association who, from the director and 
joint managers downwards, have worked 
zealously on your behalf and given me every 
help and consideration — | have 
desired.” 

The chairman mentioned that at his sug 
gestion the council had agreed to dispense 
with the association’s annual dinner ‘‘ in 
view of the serious position in which we 
find ourselves and the new 
the supplies of food.” 


could 


restrictions on 


COUNCIL’S REPORT 


SUGGESTED SCOPE OF GERMAN 


The ?Ist annual report, principally of the 
vear ended May 31, 1947, but taking into 
account a number of activities up to August, 
refers to the progress of the Indian branch 
office at Janmaboohmi Chambers, Fort 
Street, Ballard Estate, Bombay, now one 
vear old, which is extending aid to 58 parti 
pating members, and reveals some of the 
difficulties encountered in preliminary work 
relating to post-war German chemical 
industry. 

The continuous deterioration in the con- 
ditions in German led to the abandonment 
of the original plan for the level of Ger- 
man industry. The new plan for the com 
bined U.S.-U.K. zones has not yet been an- 
nounced, but is believed to include levels 
similar to Germany’s 1936 production. it 
is expected that the previously announced 
permitted level of exports of dyestuffs and 
pharmaceuticals will be maintained, if not 
increased. 
free for all basis, the only control being de 
signed to secure the maximum 
currency. 


These will be exported on a 


return of 


INDUSTRY 


All previous submissions from industry 
on the control of production and exports 
appear to have been abandoned and the 
promised consultations on policy were 
limited to certain selected industries, Fven 
these were not implemented eventually, on 
the plea that the merger of the U.S. and 
U.K. zones ‘ade such consultations inop- 
portune. Teams representing the pharma 
ceutical and dyestuffs industries were ready 
LO depart, but were not allowed to gO to 
Gerinany. 

Reparations have been affected by this 
change in policy and it has now become clear 
that the original plans and the preparatory 
work of the technical reparations teams have 
been largely wasted; the chemical industry 
will obtain little, if anything, beyond a small 
amount of plant 
works. 

The association 


from dismantled explosive 


continued, during — th 
year, to organise technical teams to examine 
German chemical works. The scheme came 
to an end on June 30, 1947, and by this date 
the association had organised 43 association 
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teams and participated in seven others on 
matters of chemical interest organised from 
other sources. 

The council gave careful consideration to 
the conditions laid down by the Government 
under the Darwin scheme for the employ- 
ment in this country of German scientists 
and technicians and pointed out that an 
obligation to publish the work carried out 
was contrary to normal commercial practice 
and would discourage the employment of 
such men. 

A special meeting of the group chairmen 
and the association’s representatives on the 
F.B.I. Grand Council was called by the 
chairman of council to consider the F.B.T. 
report on trade organisation and methods of 
contact between the Government and_ in- 
dustry. 

The council took note of the assurances 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
during the passage of the Industrial Organi- 
sation and Development Act that the Govern- 
ment had every intention of proceeding by 
agreement rather than by compulsion and 
did not wish to impose a_ development 
council on an unwilling industry. 

Chemical industries have played a leading 
part in the export drive; chemical exports 
for 1946 amounted to just over £66,000,000, 
or nearly three times the 1938 value. Allow- 
ing for price changes, this represents the 
figure of 162 on a volume basis as compared 
with 100 for 1938. For 1947, the target 
figures are 165 per cent by volume for 
chemicals and 140 for our export trade as 
a whole. 


Chemical Plant Exports 


The council has expressed concern at what 
it feels to be the short-sighted policy of 
exporting chemical plant so badly needed in 
this country; such exports can provide only 
a temporary and largely non-recurring 
benefit, as compared with the continuing 
return which would result from the use of 
the plant in the U.K., thus giving increased 
production and exports of chemicals. Re- 
habilitation and extension of the British 
chemical industrnes should have first claim 
on the supplies of plant and equipment. 

The council protested against the cessation 
of regular period allocations of steel for 
repairs and maintenance and took up _ the 
question of shortage of drums, which is 
likely to prove serious having regard to the 
nature of the products to be transported. 

The council pressed for the appointment 
of someone with a knowledge of the chemical 
industry, as one of the basic industries of 
the country, to the Government Economic 
Planning Board, and welcomed the appoint- 
ment of Sir William Coates (a deputy chair. 
man of --.C.I.) in this capacity. 

A joint statement on behalf of the users 
of benzol and toluole was presented to the 
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Board of Trade to justify the concern felt 
by users of these products over the effects 
of present prices of these essential raw 
materials on exports and long-term develop- 
ments. 

Dr. G. Malcolm Dyson and Mr, Foster 
Sproxton were nominated to the Chemical 
Council to fill the vacancies caused by norma! 
retirements by rota. The association’s repre- 
sentatives are now Mr. R. Dunealfe, Dr. 
G. M. Dyson, Sir Harry Jephcott and Mr. 
Foster Sproxton. 

The joint panel of the Ministry of Labour 
with the Ministry of Education, on which 
the association is represented, has selected 
a number of candidates to take the special 
courses in chemical engineering mentioned 
in the last report. As they have completed 
their courses, particulars have been sent to 
the members known to be interested with 
a view to employment. The scheme seems 
to fulfil its short-term object in reducing the 
searcity of chemical engineers, but progress 
is still slow as regards the extension of 
university courses on a long-term basis. 


Coal Supplies 


Following the cut in fuel allocations to 
50 per cent in February, 1947, the council 
took steps to urge on the Board of Trade 
the importance of chemicals as basic raw 
materials for most other industries, and the 
consequent need for the industry to be given 
the top priority for coal supplies, plant and 
containers. The Board of Trade accepted 
this view, but pointed to the sheer physical 
shortage of coal and the transport hold-ups. 

Monthly production figures are being 
collected from members in comparison with 
November, 1946. and raw materials shortages 
found to be causing exceptional difficulties 
are reported to the Board of Trade which 
has, in some cases, recommended extra fuel 
allocations for these materials. | 

Production dropped in February and 
March to approximately 50 per cent of 
November, 1946, but recovered to about 
80 per cent in June, 1947, the earlier effects 
of direct shortage of fuel giving way to in- 
direct effects of secondary shortages of raw 
materials, containers and packaging, which 
were themselves caused by fuel shortages. 

Further discussions have been held with 
the British Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ 
Association regarding deliveries of chemical 
plant. The plant makers attributed the main 
difficulty to certain bottlenecks which were 
aggravated by the present shortage of steel, 
and especially of sheet stainless steel. It 
was felt that closer co-operation by chemical 
manufacturers with the plant makers at the 
earliest possible stage would be helpful. 

The conflict between home and export was 
admitted, but it was felt that, while the 
association had to advise the Board of Trade 
of its difficulties, everv effort should be made 
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to solve the problems involved by discussi nm 
and co-operation between the two associa- 
tions without Government intervention. A 
scheme for dealing with orders, primarily 
from abroad, which call for process details 
as well as plant, has been agreed between 
the two associations and circulated to all 
inembers. 

The President of the Board of Trade in- 
formed a joint deputation from the associa- 
tion and the Colour Users’ Association that 
if, as was hoped, agreement were reached 
at Geneva for the abolition of all prohibi- 
tions on imports, then the Dvestuffs Act 
would have to be repealed. The President 
promised, however, that in that event sub- 
stantial tariff protection would be given to 
the dyestuffs industry. Following discus- 
sions with the Colour Users’ Association, a 
joint request has been submitted to thé 
Board of Trade asking for dyestuffs to b: 
brought under the Safeguarding of Industries 
Act, and given a Key Industry Duty of 


334 per cent, but only in the event of th: 
repeal of the Dyestuffs Act. The request 
asks for continuation of the present duty- 
free access to products not made in this 
country or not available in adequate quan- 
tities, and the retention of the 


prese nt 
licensing procedure. 


Fuel Efficiency 


The Fuel Efficiency Committees have con- 
tinued their work on behalf of members. The 
Manchester Committee completed a series of 
follow-up visits and has decided that in 
present conditions of poor-quality coal. 
variations in sources of supply and similar 
disturbing factors, there is little more to 
be expected from the generation side. It 
has lately turned attention, therefore, to the 
possibility of achieving economies in the use 
f fuel and power in process plant. 

The London Committee has visited 
number of members’ works and_ inspected 
hoiler and plant installations. These visits 
have been of particular value in enabling 
difficulties to be discussed and ideas ex- 
changed on the spot bv means of an 

inquest ** at the end of the day. 

Group B, which is concerned with fin 
chemicals, has under consideration the action 
to be taken to obtain an extension of the 
Key Industry Duty, which is due to expire 
in August, 1948. It was decided that in 
the first instance steps should be taken to 
inform Members of Parliament. trade 


union 
officials, ete. 


of the vital importance of the 
continuance of a virile fine chemical industry. 
It was visualised that the Government would 
await the outcome of the International Trad: 
Negotiations and then set up a committee 
of inquiry as on previous occasions. 
During the vear considerable oral evidence 
in support of the Memorandum of the Joint 
Chemical Committee was given before th 
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s3oard of Trade Patents Committee. 1944. 
This latter has completed its hearing of 
evidence and it is expected that a further 
report (probably in the form of a final 
report) will be issued. 

The association has received from the 
Ministry of Supply a considerable number 
of patent specifications relating to inventions 
arising from research carried out in Govern- 
ment departments during the war. These 
specifications have been brought to the 
notice of all members of the association, 
who have thus been given an early oppor- 
tunity of acquiring licences to operate thess 
Inventions. 


Tar Distillation Products 


Group C has continued to work in close 
co-operation with the Association of Tar Dis- 
tillers on all aspects of coal tar distillation, 
and regular joint general meetings of the 
iwo bodies have been held in Leeds every 
two months throughout the year. Tar dis- 
tillers continued to co-operate in and _ sup- 
port the work of the British Tar Confedera- 
tion, and especially pressed for. the early 
implementation of the plans for a Coal Tar 
Research Association. 

Arrangements were made with the Coal 
Tar Control that in the case of tar products 
at controlled prices going into ihe mann- 
facture of goods for export, if the seller and 
the buyer were agreed, an application could 
be made to the Controller for a_ special 
premium price in respect of such supplies. 

The association submitted to the Board 
of Trade a co-ordinated statement on the 
general non-tariff aspects of international 
trade nolicv, raised in the White Paper 
Cmd. 6709, together with detailed views on 
the tariffs of the Dominions and Colonies, 
with schedules of the tariff concessions on 
chemical items sought from the various 
nations concerned, 

A statement was also submitted == on 
Imperial Preference and on the import duties 
into this country which it was considered 
essential to maintain, and those where a 
reduction would not be opposed. 

In accordance with the Government's 
promise, the association has been consulted 
regarding various tariff items in the negotia- 
tions at Geneva. The council welcomed the 
specific statements on Imperial Preference 
bv Sir Stafford Cripps at the opening session. 


Safety 


The Joint Committee with the Association 
of Chemical and Allied Employers recom- 
mended that the association should resume 
its work on the technical aspects of safety, 
while the A.C. and A.E. dealt with questions 
of education, training and welfare up to, but 
excluding, professional level. 

Part I of the Model Safety Rules for use 

(Continued on page 536) 
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Fertilisers and Fish 


Favourable Experiments to Improve Fish Yields 


N the past few years remarkable advances 

have been made in our 
chemical influence upon marine biology. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that a 
new and enormous field for fertilisers has 
been opened, To what extent a large-scale 
development is practicable, and, if  practi- 
cable, to what extent it would be economic, 
are questions which are unusually difficult 
to answer despite the exceptional success 
of the first ‘* pilot ’’ experiments. We seem 
to be faced with another technical achieve- 
ment for which the world is perhaps not 
vet rea’. 


Marine Biology 


The significance of the chemical story 


cannot be appreciated without a_ simple 
preface in marine biology. Fish live mainly 
by consuming each other. Cod prey upon 


lierring, plaice on molluscs and sea-worms, 
haddock on starfish and sea-worms, and so 
on. There is an eternal warfare of hunting 
between the species, and even within a 
species adult fish often consume their 
juniors. Fish nutrition is mainly a carni- 
vorous equilibrium, but it rests upon a 
vegetarian foundation. The enormously pro- 
lific minute sea creatures derive their nutri- 
tion from the floating microflora known 
collectively as plankton, which vary from 2p 
to 50 in diameter; in turn, the small sea 
creatures provide the diet of sprats, herring, 
and other fish. Thus, the food supply of 
even the most carnivorous species depends 
fundamentally upon plankton. 

The planktonic plants depend upon photo- 
synthesis for their energy supply, and their 
development is confined to surface layers 
within reach of the sun’s penetration, Their 
reproduction process is one of division, a 
splitting into two parts at a certain growth- 
stage. One of the principal kinds is the 
diatom, a minute plant which lives encased 
in two silica shells ‘*‘ sharp at both ends.”’ 
Although the energy for growth is derived 
from light and the multiplication process is 
bacterial rather than vegetable in type, these 
floating plants require simple nutrients just 
as land plants, and the major limitation 
upon plankton flowering is a_ shortage of 
these nutrients in the surface waters, par- 
ticularly of nitrogen and phosphorus. Con- 
sequently there is a vigorous burst of plank- 
ton development each spring, but within a 
month or two oonthe the nutrient supply 
is spent or is so reduced that further flower- 
ing can only compensate the consumption 
of plankton by microscopic creatures. This 
exhaustion of nutrients is most marked in 
deep waters. The sun constantly warming 


knowledge of 


the upper layers reduces their specific 
gravity, making mixture with the lower 


lavers increasingly difficult. Although the 
unused nutrient supply of the waters below 
could easily support further plankton flower- 
ing, this supply is isolated by the tempera- 
ture effect, and it is not until the cooling 
of autumn that the division between upper 
and lower layers—known as the thermocline 
—is breached. This is followed by an 
autumnal burst of plankton growth, but this 
lasts only so long as the sun can continue 
to supply enough penetrative energy. 

This is, however, an over-simplified pic- 
ture. For a fuller account in simple terms 
reference should be made to Graham’s book, 

The Fish Gate.’’ There is, for example, 
one part of the southern North Sea where 
what is called the Dogger Bank Swirl enables 
the nutrient supply of deeper sea layers to 
replenish with some regularity the plank- 
tonic upper layers, and this gives rise to a 
plankton bed of vital importance to North 
Sea fishing. In general, however, the pro- 
duction of plankton seems limited to these 
seasonal peaks of spring and autumn; in seas 
where there is little seasonal cooling the 
surface layers remain constantly isolated 
from deeper nutrients and plankton growth 
takes place at a feeble rate. Despite the 
dependence upon photosynthesis, plankton 
production 1s more vigorous nearer the poles, 
and R. 8. Wimpenny has illustrated this by 
comparing annual fishery yields according to 
latitude; thus, North-West Europe vields_ are 
some 3,200,000 tons whereas Australian yields 
are only 30,000 tons and Mexican yields only 
6000 tons. In warm seas where the thermo- 
cline is not seasonally broken, economic 
fishing-grounds are found only where agita- 
tion of the water layers is set up by river 
entrance or other land influences. 


Plankton and Zooplankton 


The plankton beds become fairly quickly 
associated with animal life, with innumer- 
able transparent and not very mobile forms 
of sea life, fish spawn and floating larval 
fish. and this mixture is often called zoo- 
plankton. Zooplankton has a longer persis- 
tence than the entirely vegetable plankton, 
and to a great extent the gap between the 
spring and autumn flowerings is bridged in 
this way. Nevertheless, there is abundant 
evidence that the total fish population is 
restricted by food shortage. The theory of 
the danger of over- fishing is based upon the 
assumption of a top limit to the stock of 
fish in the sea, and this assumption would 
seem to be amply justified by the realisa- 
tion in this century that there is indeed a 
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very rea] danger of over-fishing. All the 
improvements in fishing methods have not 
produced more fish—briefly, greater and 
greater efforts in fish-hunting have been 
required to maintain yields. The decline in 
North Sea catches was arrested only by the 
cessation of fishing during the 1914-1918 war, 
and the same decline was soon evident again 
after heavy landings in 1920. The danger 
of over-fishing has ceased to be a theory to 
be investigated by Royal Commissions; its 
reality proves that the fish population of the 
seas has a limitation, and this in turn would 
seem to be fixed by the available food 
supply, by the nutrient limitations upon 
plankton production. 

The significance of influencing plankton 
production by the addition of nutrients to 
the sea’s surface layers can only be assessed 
against this general background. If the 
limitation to plankton growth can _ be 
adjusted by chemical assistance, it may be 
possible to reduce the danger of over-fishing 
and to revolutionise the economics of the 
fishing industry. Nothing else seems able 
to make a _ positive contribution. Inter- 
national agreements to restrict total Jandings 
per year to some safe figure merely ensure 
that the effort and operation of catching does 
not become more and more expensive per 
unit weight of fish, and that actual decline 
in annual tonnages does not eventually set 
in. These controls are negatived or at best 
static. Judged as an idea, therefore, the 


proposal to use chemical fertilisers to stimn- 





Fertilisers being introduced into the lake 

from behind a motor-boat so that the 

propeller thoroughly mixes the fertiliser 
with the water 
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late plankton growth strikes at the root 
cause of the fishing industry’s basic problem. 

How far has the idea been justified in 
preliminary practice? British experiments 
began in 1942 on the west coast of Scotland, 
Dr. Gross, of the University of Edinburgh, 
leading a small team in co-operation with 
the Mullport Marine Biological Station and 
Imperial Chemical Industries. Loch Sween, 
an inlet on the Sound of Jura, was selected 
—it is, by the way, to be found in map 38- 
E3 of the A.A. Handbook, a reference that 
may help geographically-minded readers. A 
very small tributary loch, Loch Craiglin— 
about a quarter of a mile long and rather 
less in width—was isolated by damming the 
connecting channel. Tidal movement, there- 
fore, was eliminated in the first pilot test. 
From March, 1942, nitrate of soda and super. 
phosphate were added to the loch at 
intervals, shovelled in behind the propeller 
of a motor-boat to ensure dispersal. A large 
number of small plaice and flounders were 
introduced to the loch. 


Fertilisers Rapidly Assimilated 


Subsequent examinations showed that the 
spring surge in plankton’ growth was 
sustained during the summer months and 
that the population of the minute marine 
organisms that feed on the plankton in- 
creased to a marked extent. A most signi- 
ficant fact was the rapid uptake of the added 
fertilisers which were apparently assimilated 
by the plankton vegetation within a few 
days. The effect on the larger fish was 
equally pronounced, though longer-term. In 
the fertilised loch, flounders grew twice as 
rapidly as similar flounders in the adjacent 
Loch Sween, which was used as a control. 
Estimates showed that Loch Craiglin would 
produce flounders of marketabe size in three 
vears as compared with the normal six years 
under ‘‘ natural ’’ conditions; the plaice 
‘samples ’’ being ten inches long in two 
years as against the usual four to six vears. 

Any generalised deductions from these 
results were, of course, limited by the fact 
that the loch had been turned into an en- 
closed basin. The next step was to conduct 
similar experiments in a loch open to tidal 
influence. For this another arm of Loch 
Sween was selected—Kyle Scotnish, over two 
miles in length and about 160 acres in area. 
Kach month 38 cwt. of nitrate of soda (or 
30 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia) and 12 cwt. 
of superphosphate were added. The size of 
these dressings must be considered in relation 
to the ** water acreage.’’ As Dr. D. T. Gauld 
has pointed out in a recent paper on this 
work (Discovery, Jan., 1947) these 
amounts on a _ per-acre-per-annum basis 
work out at 2} cwt. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 100 |b. of superphosphate. Such rates 
of application would certainly be exceeded 
on land by most modern farmers; indeed, 
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the figure for the phosphatic fertiliser would 
be quite small for many soils. 

Before the work on Kyle Scotnish Dr. 
Gross had been confident that tidal losses 
of the added nutrients would be very small. 
The rapid uptake of the nutrients in Loch 
Craiglin, the general evidence from marine 
physics that sea water ‘* zones ’’ with only 
small differences in density do not easily 
admix, and the fairly static habits of plank- 
ton beds even in running rivers, all these 
indications tended to suggest that Kyle 
Scotnish results would be similar to those 
of the enclosed loch. This’ opinion was 
quickly confirmed. The tidal movement of 
the nutrients could be followed down the 
long arm of the loch during the short time 
after addition and before assimilation; and 
nutrients that shifted at low tide into the 
channels joinmg Kyle Scotnish to Loch 
Sween could be traced back to the main 
basin at high tide. It seems clear that losses 
due to tidal water movement were insignifi- 
cant. During the summer the population of 
the minute forms of sea life was three times 
that found in the parallel arm of Loch Sween., 
Sailean More. A threefold increase was also 
measured for the population of crustacean 
animals and various inhabitants of the sea- 


bed which also depend upon plankton for 


their sustenance. 


Phenomenal Growth of Plaice 


Within the second year of the Kyle 
Scotnish experiment, a substantial mussel 
population had been “ created,’’ while it was 
found that plaice fry grew at about five 
times the normal rate in their first six 
months, and were eight inches long and a 
quarter of a pound in weight after eighteen 
months. At this stage of development plaice 
naturally migrate to deeper water and they 
left Kyle Seotnish. Dr. Gauld’s deduction 
that the Kyle Scotnish plaice would have 
reached markutable size in two years as 
compared with the minimum normal period 
of three years is, if anything, a conservative 
assessment. 

Confirmation of these effects comes from 
somewhat similar experiments in Canada. 
Trout fry after four years in an inland lake 
were averaging a weight of three-quarters of 
a pound; a complete fertiliser addition was 
then made (potash is required for fresh-water 
plankton although in sea-water the potassium 
content is much more favourable than that 
of nitrogen and phosphorus) and a vear later 
the average weight was one pound and a 
half. 

It is abundantly evident from these 
exploratory results that fertilisers can in- 
crease fish growth. Indeed, the ‘‘differences”’ 
measured in Scotland between the treated 
areas and the adjacent untreated areas are 
much larger than the differences of agricul- 
tural plot tests; we have threefold and 
doublefold increases as compared with vield 
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gains on land of fifty per cent or so. And 

the marine fertiliser effects are likely to be 

greater still when measured over a long 
period; the effect upon particular fish and- 
their growth-rate is one gain, but the possible 
increase in the number of fish growing would 
be another. Fish produce eggs by _ the 
hundred thousand, and there is little doubt 
that the extraordinarily low rate of reproduc. 
tion—extraordinary in relation to the number 
of eggs spawned—is a consequence of the 
scarcity of food for al] forms of sea-life. 

This potential gain through fertiliser applica- 

tion is, of course, purely “hypothetical and so 
far untested. The increase in the Kyle 
Scotnish mussels might be regarded as an 
indication on these lines, though perhaps 
marine biologists would suggest that the 
population increased as a result of immigra- 
tion. 


A National Responsibility 


The Scottish experimental work has now 
ended save for further observation of the 
longer-term effects from the fertiliser applica- 
tions already made. The next phase—the 
extension of the work to open sea and deep- 
water fishing-grounds—is a project for 
national rather than individual enterprise ; 
indeed, international enterprise is ultimately 
required. Scientific progress has provided a 
problem in politico-economics, and it needs 
little thought to see that the problem is 
cumbersome. Nationally the inshore waters 
are “‘common land” and any citizen may 
set forth to take what he can catch of the 
‘ harvest ’’; internationally the open sea is 
a no man’s land and the catches belong to 
those whose nets pull them in. 


A national experiment within our territorial 
waters should. be conducted as the next 
phase. For this, national expenditure and 
some form of agreement to prevent com- 
mercial fishing in the selected area save 
under scientific direction would seem to be 
the principal actions required. Should such 
a test prove as hopeful as the Scottish experi- 
ments, an international experiment—the 
application of fertilisers to a fishing ground 
in, say, the North Sea or even in Arctic 
se tried. If international co- 
operation ial be won for the test, it could 
hope to be won and maintained for the 
regular application of any beneficial results. 
Britain would seem to have a notable oppor- 
tunity to give Europe a historic lead in this 
matter. 
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American Chemical Notebook 


From Our New York Correspondent 


ETPURNING from a two-month business 
Pp rip voy air to eight European countries, 
where he conferred with his company’s re- 
presentatives, Edward Rosendahl, execu 
tive vice-president of the Glyco Products 
Company, Inc., which has plants at Brook- 
lvu, New York, and New Martinsville, West 
Virginia, stressed the effects of the dollar 
shortage abroad and the difficulties of 
foreign exchange as obstacles to American 
manufacturers seeking to capture European 
chemical markets formerly held by German 
cartels. Kurope, he said, requires vast 
quantities of chemicals and the drastic 
shortages in most lines are a key factor in 
retarding the pace of rehabilitation, Because 
of the lack of dollar exchange expenditure 
was generally being confined to foreign 
manufactured goods or raw materials which 
could be converted into products for profit- 
able re-exports. European chemical manu- 
facturers at present were working at full 
capacity, he said. The German plants, 
especially 1.G. Farben, were operating at 
‘a surprisingly high production rate under 
American and British control.” 

* kK * 

The heaviest substance known, the syn- 
thetic element 96, curium, has been isolated 
for the first tite in pure form in sufficient 
quantity to be visible to the naked eye. 'This 
has been reported by Dr. Isadore Perlman, 
nuclear chemist in the University of Cali 
fornia Radiation Laboratory, as a result of 
research sponsored by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. The extremely interesting, 
tiny quantity of the element is so radioactive 
that it gives off a visible glow. It was pro- 
duced by the Atomic Energy Commission in 
the atomic pile, and isolated py L. B. 
Werner, working with Dr. Perlman in 
Berkeley, California. With Dr. Perlman’s 
announcement, all four of the synthetic 
trans-uranic elements, neptunium, pluato- 
nium, americilum, and curium, have now 
Leen isolated and studied in the laboratory 
by University of California scientists, 

* * * 

The outlook for chemicals for the second 
half of this year is favourable, even though 
some curtailment of export trade may occur, 
according to the current issue of Chemical 
Engineering. ‘In the first place,’ that 
journal states, ‘‘ productive facilities have 
been broadened and, equally important, 
consuming industries appear to be iu a posi- 
tion where they can readily absorb the full 
volume of chemical production. The first 
six months’ output of sulphuric acid is re- 
ported as 4,973,715 tons and if this produc- 
tion rate is maintained over the remainder 
of the vear, the twelve-month total would 


draw close to 10,000,000 tons or more than 
the combined government and private plants 
produced at their wartime peak. Soda ash, 
which still is listed as scarce, was turned 
out in the first half of this year at an 
average monthly rate of 397,000 tons or 
about 4000 tons a month ahead of the record 
rate set in 1944. The rise in ash produc 
tion has come largely from expansion in 
the natural ash branch which promises to 
become still more important. A new de- 
posit is being opened in Wyoming.” 


‘the Stock Exchange firm of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane in its eur- 
rent booklet entitled ** Chemicals,’” declares 
that the long-term potentialities of the U.S. 
chemical indusiry are excellent. Review- 
ing the position of thirty leading chemical 
companies, the investment firm: asserts that 
‘* as a whole the industry has peen a leader 
in research resulting in the constant de- 
velopment and marketing of new produet,.”’ 
Demand for chemical products was strong 
and the supply of many chemicals was not 
adequate for industrial requirements. 

* 


Production of inorganic chemicals in the 


United States once again has declined 
slightly. Figures for July, just released by 


the Bureau of the Census of the United 
States Department of Commerce, show a 
slight drop in comparison with June, al- 
though total production remained at a rela- 
tively high level. A survey of 35 industrial 
chemicals disclosed that 19 were produced 
in smaller quantities in July than in June, 
and nine at a rate lower than in July a 
year ago. Chemicals whose production fell 
in July but was still higher than a year ago 
include the acids—nitric, phosphoric (ex- 
cept from phosphate rock) and sulphuric— 
chlorine, oxygen, caustic soda and salt cake. 
Those chemicals for which recorded pro- 
duction fell below last year’s figures were : 
chrome green and molybdate chrome orange, 
dibasic calcium phosphate, lead arsenate, 
silver nitrate, sodium bicarbonate, and 
natural methanol. Record high production 
of carbon dioxide (liquid and gas and solid), 
natural soda ash, and phosphoric acid from 
phosphate rock was achieved during the 
month. Calcium arsenate and hydrogen 
were produced in larger quantities this July 
than during any month in several years. 
Professor E, K. Rideal, Director of the 
Royal Institution, was guest speaker at a 
recent gathering of the research and tech- 
nical staffs of the Caleo Chemical Division, 
American Cyanamid Company, Bound 
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rook, New Jersey. He observed that ad 
vanced mechanisation of industrial techni- 
cal laboratories and the remarkable instru- 
mentation of American industry held impor- 
tant economic implications, British indus- 
try, he said, had not been able to effect any 
substantia] plant modernisation during the 
war vears, since their chief problem was one 
of survival. 


Fertiliser production in the United 
States is expected to reach the record 
figure of 17 million tons in 1947-48, F. S. 
Lodge, of the National Fertiliser Associa- 
tion, predicted this week in a report to the 
American Chemical Society. He said that 
an output exceeding 20 million tons would 
be possible with the plant facilities now 
available, if no shortages of labour, trans- 
portation or raw materials developed, For 
the vear ended June 30, he said, consump- 
tion totalled about 16 million tons, or more 
than double the average for the years 1935 
to 1939. Replying to charges that the in- 
dustry has tried to keep on the market fer- 
tilisers of low plant-food content, Mr. Lodge 
said that the industry had long advocated 
raising the plant-fo@d content of its product 
as rapidly and as much as the economic use 
of the available materials would permit and 
as agronomic research would advise. 

*K * * 

Kxceptional facilities for research 
chemists in textiles are provided by the 
opening at Summit, New Jersey, last week, 
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of an ultra-modern research centre of 140 
rooms for the Celanese Corporation § of 
America. The provision of am annual 
‘* professional progress award ’’ in cheniical 
engineering of $1000 to be administered by 
the American Institute of Chemical Engi- 
neers Was announced at the fermal open- 
ing of the centre by Mr. Harold Blancke, 
president of the corporation. ‘this, said 
ihe secretary of the American Institute, was 
the first major honour provided for achieve- 
ment in chemical engineering, as distinct 
from the literature of the subject. The 
new centre, explained Mr. George 
Schneider, the  corporation’s technical 
director, was to co-ordinate ihe many separ- 
ate laboratories and pilot plants. Central- 
isation was essential, especially for the more 
basic problems of chemistry and _ physics. 
The new central laboratories are staffed 
with groups of cellulose, synthetic organic. 
dyestuff and physical chemists and chemi- 
cal engineers. A major portion of the per- 
sonnel was transferred to Summit, N.J., 
from the company’s research departments 
at its Newark, N.J., and Cumberland, 
Maryland, plants. Important development 
work is still being carried on at the other 
two plants, while pilot plants with equip- 
ment in the new plant includes one of the 
first five General Electric Company record- 
ing spectrophotometers, an electron mucro- 
scope and a new device for measuring mole- 
cules, 


NEW RESEARCH CENTRE FOR U.S. CELANESE 





Thought to be the most versatile chemical laboratories in the U.S.A., the new 

central research department which the Celanese Corporation of America has just 

opened at Summit, New Jersey, includes (left) a cellulose chemistry section 

equipped to deal with all problems of refinement for textile and plastics uses and 

(right) a central research laboratory stated to be capable of analysing virtually any 

chemical compound. Pilot laboratories for further development work and high- 
pressure synthesis are now being added 
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(Continued from page 530) 
in Chemical Works has been coimpletely 
revised and rewritten by a panel under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Diamond, of the British 
Plastics Federation, and is in the hands of 
the printers. It has been submitted to, and 
approved by, the Chief Inspector of Factories. 

A draft scheme for Part II, the detailed 
textbook on safety in the chemical industry, 
has been prepared and provides fur the 
compilation of the various sections by expert 
technical panels. Information is being 
assembled in connection with the revision 
of the methods for the detection of toxic 
gases under works conditions. 

At the request of the Factory Department, 
the memorandum on precautions in connec- 
tion with the operation of stills (as distinct 
from cleaning), originally drawn up in 1936, 
has been revised by a joint panel comprising 
representatives’ of the association, the Asso- 
ciation of Tar Distillers, the British Chemi- 
cal Plant Manufacturers’ Association, the 
Institute of Petroleum and the Factory 
Department. A programme of research is 
being drawn up on the problem of papilloma 
of the bladder. 


Road Transport 


The Traftic Committee has given special 
attention to the subject of nationalisation 
of inland transport. 

In April, 1946, when it was evident that 
the Government intended to proceed with 
its policy of nationalisation, a letter was 
sent to the Ministry of Transport setting 
forth the views of the association and, in 
particular, pointing out that owing to the 
nature of its products the chemical industry 
has certain special problems which do not 
arise in the case of other industries. 

A reply received suggested that a memo- 
randum should be submitted outlining the 
special features to which it was considered 
the Minister’s attention should be drawn. 
A memorandum on the lines indicated was 
prepared and was sent to the Minister on 
September 20. 

The representations made therein un- 
doubtedly had considerable effect on the 
original drafting of the Bill, particularly in 
connection with liquids carried in bulk: 
chemical manufacturers were exempted from 
the necessity of obtaining permits for 
delivery in tank vehicles over all distances. 


Dangerous Goods by Road 


The Explosives Department of the Home 
Office resumed consideration of draft regula- 
tions for the conveyance by road of inflam- 
mable liquids and corrosive acids. These 
regulations were the subject of long discus- 
sions between the Home Office and this 
association during the years 1934/6, and a 
sub-committee has re-examined the amended 
draft regulations. Following negotiations 
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with the Home Office many valuable con- 
cessions have been secured, and a final draft 
will be submitted for approval by the full 
committee and recommendatien to council. 
The Home Office has intimated that these 
regulations will be put into force’ on 
January 1, 1948. 

Following the publication of the Road 
Haulage Association’s Conditions of Car- 
riage, which, incidentally, were drawn up 
without consultations with trade and _ in- 
dustry, the Traffic Committee decided that 
these conditions were unreasonable and 
should not be accepted until they had been 
fully considered and suitably amended. The 
Traders’ Co-ordinating Committee on Trans. 
port was informed accordingly and a schedule 
of suggestions and amendments has_ been 
submitted, with a request that these be con- 
sidered when negotiating with the Road 
Haulage Association. 

The Council 

The following were appointed to consti- 
tute the association’s council for 1947-48 :— 

President: Dr. P. C. C.. Isherwood; 
vice-presidents: Dr. F. H. Carr, Mr. R. 
Dunealfe, Dr. E. V. Evans, Messrs. C. A. 
Hill, C. F. Morriam, L. P, O’Brien, R. G. 
Perry. 

Elected members : 
Jepheott . 
Bain; 
Carey. 

Mr. T. R. G. Bennett, Mr. A. D. Daysh, 
Dr. A, E, Everest, Messrs, C. G. Hayman, 
G. E. Howard, W. M, Inman, W. F. 
Lutvens, T. D. Morson, D. P. C. Neave, 
F. G. Pentecost, K. H. Wilson, H, Yeoman 

Co-opted members: Mr, D. Spence, Lord 
Trent, Mr. S. W. Whiffen. 

Honorary vice-presidents: Mr. N. N. 
Holden, Lord MeGowan. Director and 
secrelary: Mr. J. Davidson Pratt. Join? 
manayers: Mr. R. M. Drake and Mr. A. J. 
Holden. 


NEW CZECHOSLOVAK DRUG 


The Interpharma Pharmaceutical Works, 
one of the leading companies incorporated 
in the Nationalised United Pharmaceutical! 
Works, has started the large-scale produc- 
tion of a new drug in the dicoumarol series, 
called Pelentan; it has been synthesised and 
developed by Rosicky. This, according to 
investigations conducted by Professor 
Netousek at one of the Prague hospitals and 
by Professor B. Prusik at the Clinic for 
Internal Diseases at Prague University, has 
proved efiective in the treatment and_ pro- 
phylaxis of thrombosis without undesirable 
side-effects and difficult laboratory control. 
Professor Prusik has furthermore been able 
to demonstrate its efficacy in the treatment 
of certain diseases of the small arteries, 
especially in the case of Buerger’s disease. 


Chairman: Sir Harry 
vice-chairman: Sir Frederick 
honorary treasurer: Mr. CC, E. 
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FANS FOR THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


How New and Traditional Materials are Adapted 


HE first requirement of all enduring 
work by the chemical engineer is_ the 
successful adaptation of the right chemically- 
resistant material to a particular plant. The 
force of that truism is seldom more evident 
than in the designing and application of 
fans which form an essential part of all 
plants in which gas is generated designedly 
or otherwise, which is almost equivalent to 
saving the entire range of chemical industry. 
The problem of providing enduring ex- 
hausting equipment which will stand up to 
destructive gases and vapours has_ been 
greatly simplified in some directions by the 
production in recent years of new materials: 
but, even with these, the problem _ still 
remains in some specialised departments and 
it is interesting to note how often it is still 
necessary to resort to the oldest of traditional 
materials, such as earthenware, wood and 
lead. 


Merits of Wood 


A useful summary of this aspect of chem1- 
cal engineering is the current descriptions 
in the Sulzer Technical Review of a number 
of fans used for various purposes in American 
chemical industry. 

At the moment, few materials are known 
which are thoroughly suitable for withstand- 
ing mechanical and chemical action and 
which can at the same time be economically 
employed for nearly all chemical processes. 
for weak chemical reactions, wood may be 
regarded as such a universal material, especi- 
ally when it can be improved by being 
impregnated in a manner suitable for the 
processes in which it is to be used. As long 
as the moisture content does not exceed 
certain limits, wood is usually very resistant 
to the corrosive action of gases and vapours 
produced in fume cupboards. This material 
also, however, is destroyed by concentrated 
acid vapours. 

Many of the paints used as_ protective 
media against acids behave in a manner 
similar to wood. Metals such as copper, 
lead, aluminium and some special steels are 
very resistant to the action of certain 
chemicals. In other processes where they 
are not resistant they mav nevertheless be 
used when the price of the material does 
not ailect the economy of working, and when 
there is no danger of the product itself being 
contaminated. 

One task of the works chemist is to in- 
vestigate the chemical resistance of materials 
and then to determine what substances are 
to be used for making certain apparatus 
and machines, The designer has then to 


ascertain whether the physical properties of 
the material, particularly its strength, will 
be sufficient to allow a reliable apparatus 
or machine to be made from it. 

The most useful information is obtained 
from the particulars gained from practical 
work in existing plants. In some cases a 
more or less definite idea of the chemical 
resistance of a substance can be derived from 
experiments made with test-pieces. 

While the difficulties to be overcome in 
designing fans for the chemical industry 
mostly concern the nature of the material, 
the designer is faced with other difficult 
problems arising from the limitations on his 
choice of material. 

To take a particular example, it is not 
seldom the case that the actual fan is onlv 
a supporter of a chemically-resistant lining. 
This lining is used to cover all the surfaces 
which may come into contact with the gases 
and vapours to be handled by the fan. Apart 
from making sure that the lining will be 
certain to adhere to the supporting material. 
care must be taken in such fangs to see that 
suitably: shaped passages are provided for 
the gases and that the spaces between the 
rotating and the stationary parts are suff- 
ciently gas-tight. 


Inert Gases 


The smallest departure from normal 
designs will be found in fans which have to 
handle neutral gases. From the chemical! 
point of view, no special stipulations need 
to be made regarding the material in such 
cases. It will often be found sufficient to 
pav particular attention to the design and 
execution of the stuffiing-box and to choose 
for it a packing with grease lubrication in 
order that the shaft mav be as gas-tight 
as possible. If the gases to be handled are, 
for instance, of an explosive nature, the 
impeller will be made of aluminium so that 
no sparks may be caused should it come 
into contact with the stationary parts. 

For other types of fans it is sufficient to 
cover with an acid-resistant paint the sur- 
faces coming into contact with the gases. 
The material for the fans themselves has 
then only to satisfy the demand of adequate 
strength. In this manner the machines can 
be constructed much less expensively than 
if a costly special material were necessary. 
As. however, a protrecting paint is alwavs 
liable to damage which might reduce the life 
of the fans, Sulzer Brothers have developed 
special designs for such cases. 

In these designs, sharp angles are avoided 
and the thickness of the material is chosen 
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in such a way that all corners can be well 
rounded. Whenever practicable, all the parts 
are given as rounded a shape as_ possible 
in preference to a mere chamfering at the 
edges, where the radius of curvature would 
be limited by the thickness of the material. 
The number of bolts is reduced to a 
minimum, since the protecting paint might 
be damaged when spanners are used to 
tighten or loosen the nuts. 

A low-pressure centrifugal fan, with 
rounded corners and angles and_ protected 
with an acid-resistant paint, is used for with- 
drawing gases and vapours from different 
fume cupboards. The delivery and suction 
branches are made of earthenware. the 
former being rectangular and the latter of 
circular cross-section. The stand carrying 
the motor is built up of tubes, since a stand 
made of flat or sectional iron would again 
have too many sharp corners. 

In another vertical fan with protective 
paint the suction branch is cemented to a 
stoneware pipe and caulked with  acid- 
resistant material. The motor driving the 
fan has the impeller keyed to its shaft and 
is flanged to a shielding disc on which four 
specially-shaped flat-iron pieces are welded 
and are supported by a common foot ring. 
This part of the fan is mounted on the 
suction branch with asbestos packing, and 
is not provided with any further fixing means. 

Such fans improve the draught from the 
fume cupboards of laboratories and are suit- 
able for fitting on the roof of the house; 
here they can easily be inspected when 
required. 


Moisture Factor 


Fans made of wood, provided that the 
gases or vapours handled do not contain 
much moisture and are not too concentrated, 
have proved to be less sensitive than the 
fans already described, which are exposed 
to the danger of corrosion should their pro- 
tecting coat of paint suffer accidental damage. 

Of course, it is necessary when designing 
such fans to consider the warping of the 
wood, which makes itself felt, particularly 
in a direction transverse to the fibres, and 
must be counteracted by a suitable arrange- 
ment of bolts and tie-pieces. These elements 
at the same time ensure the durability of 
the machines. On the other hand, all metal 
parts which may come into contact with 
chemical fumes must be given appropriate 
protection. 

Among the types of fans made with two 
materials are those lined with ebonite, The 
mild steel chosen for these fans because of 
its suitability for standing mechanical 
stresses is at the same time the supporter 
of the chemically-resistant material. The 
ebonite lining is easy to fit and affords com- 
plete protection for the ironwork as long as 
it is not damaged by mechanical stresses. 
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In a small low- pressure centrifugal fan 
the impeller and the interior of the casing 
are covered with ebonite. The insertion of 
the lining is facilitated by the fan being 
divided into two in the horizontal plane 
through the shaft. Another such fan _ is 
designed to run at 2900 revs. per min. and 
the ebonite covering has remained in good 
condition even at that speed. These fans 
already have several years of successful ser- 
vice to their credit and proved satisfactory 
from the first. 


Other Materials 


Constructional materials which find a wide 
use in apparatus and machines for th 
chemical industry are the various special 
steels containing chromium and nickel. In 
a number of manufacturing branches these 
materials have proved to be very satisfac- 
tory in practice. Their price, it is true, is 
considerably higher than that of ordinary 
steel. 

But since in the case of fans it is generally 
sufficient to have only the inner parts of 
the casing made of special materials, the 
cost of such designs will, in bv far the great 
majority of cases, not go bevond an econo- 
mnically reasonable limit. 

There are numerous uses to which fans 
made of such steels can be put, and con- 
sequently there are also numerous different 
designs. A high-pressure centrifugal fan has 
been designed in chromium-nickel steel for 
handling highly corrosive acid vapours, 
against which even the very best steels 
obtainable are not completely proof. Casing 
and diffusor consist of thick seam-welded 
steel plate, while the connecting flanges are 
made of mild steel and rest loose on the 
branches. The speed of the fan is 2900 revs. 
per min. Its rotor is carried in one bearing 
only, since it is rigidly coupled to the rotor 
of the motor. Under the fan casing a drain 
is provided for the condensate from the damp 
acid vapours that are handled. 


Fully Protected 


In some chemical works, corrosive gases 
and vapours are not only handled bv fans. 
but are also present in the rooms in which 
the machines are placed. Then the fans 
must have not only the impeller and casing 
but also the bearing support made of special 
resistant material. 

For certain branches of chemical manufac- 
ture, hard lead is a fairly resistant material. 
But because of its small mechanical strength 
and its high specific gravity, this material 
is not very suitable for use in machines. 
It is nevertheless used in certain cases, such 
as the fan with a casing made of hard lead 
and an impeller of bronze. The impeller is 
covered with a homogeneous laver of lead 
3 mm. thick; the fan is supported on a cast- 
iron bearing pedestal and bedplate. 
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NEW RESISTANT GLASS 
Withstands Hydrofluoric Acid 


“RADICALLY new type of acid-resisting 
class utilised in experiments leading 
to the development of the atomic bomb 
was described by Dr. Aristid V. Grosse, 
research director of the Houdry Process Cor- 
poration, Marcus Hook, Pennsylvania, at a 
recent meeting of the American Chemical 
Society. The new glass contains no sand, 
resists the corrosive attack of hydrofluoric 
acid and uranium hexafluoride, chemicals 
that disintegrate ordinary glass. ‘** The 
dream of every fluoride chemist to have a 
transparent and practically usable material 
for work with the acids has now been 
realised,’ he said. 

Developed by scientists of the American 
Optical Company, Southbridge, Massachu- 
setts. the new product was used in expert- 
ments with uranium hexafluoride, the 
essential chemical utilised to separate the 
fissionable uranium 235 isotope from the 
more common uranium 238. The new glass 
will simplify the handling of hydrofluoric 
acid in scientific experiments and many 
important industrial operations, particularly 
oil refining and synthetic rubber manufac- 
iure. Previously, the acid could be shipped 
only in lead or wax containers, and in the 
laboratory it had to be processed in platinum 
or gold retorts which prevented visual 
observation of chemical reactions. 


Comparative Test 


To determine the acid-resisting property of 
the new glass during its development, a 
piece was immersed in a bath of hydrofluoric 
acid for 50 hours. At the end of that time 
the glass was substantially transparent, and 
to the naked eye showed no obvious attack. 
At the same time, a piece of ordinary glass 
made of sand, lime and soda was immersed 
in the acid and in a few hours was converted 
into a chalky mass. Even the tough and 
seemingly indestructible glass used in the 
manufacture of laboratory and kitchen-ware 
was rapidly attacked. 

To obtain hydrofluoric acid resistance it 
was necessary to dispense with sand as a 
major ingredient because the acid instan- 
taneously attacks and disintegrates sand. 
The major ingredient of the new glass is 
phosphorus pentoxide. 

Plans for the manufacture of the new 
glass are now being made. Its potential 
uses, Dr. Grosse said, are in the fabrication 
of test tubes, beakers, bottles, evaporating 
dishes and other containers: window panes 
for laboratories and factories where acids are 
employed; lenses for safety goggles and 
helmets: and glass gauges to observe and 
check the action of acids in metal cylinders 
and reaction vessels. 
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POLISH BICARBONATE 
Largely Increased Production 


ODIUM bicarbonate production with an 

output in 1929 of 99,500 tons, and last 
vear Of 115,800 tons, represents an impor- 
tant branch of the Polish chemical indus- 
try. Pre-war production, principally at the 
two factories of Matwy and Borek Falecki, 
was almost entirely in the hands of ‘ Sol- 
vay ’’ whose works have now been national- 
ised. Home demand more than exceeds the 
supply available. Heavy demands are made 
by the glass, textile and chemica! industries 
leaving a current deficit of the order of 
40,000 tons. None is obtainable in the 
shops. 

On completion of extensions to the two 
plants mentioned production is scheduled to 
reach 1000 tons daily, 400 tons at Borek 
Falecki and 600 tons at Matwy, giving a 
total for this year of 140,000 tons planned 
and 170,000 tons in 1948. Home consump- 
tion is estimated at 169,000 tons and in 
spite of the home shortage exports last vear 
reached 31,000 tons, mainly to Russia, 
Sweden and the Balkans, at an average 
price of $30 per ton, 

Matwy, near Inowroclaw, is exceptionally 
well located. Electricity from the State 
network and surplus steam from an adjoin- 
ing sugar refinery are cheap and easily 
accessible. The surrounding térrain has 
salt deposits hundreds of feet thick and 
large natural underground brine reservoirs. 
The factory employed 600 hands before the 
war but now 1500 are working there and the 
numbers will increase as completion of the 
extensions takes place. 





U.S. Sulphur Boom 


HE constantly rising demand in the 

U.S.A. for sulphur is shown by the fact 
that producers’ stocks last June—3,438,367 
long tons—were lower than they have been 
for ten years, although output had reached 
a record high level. These facts are con- 
tained in the summary just issued by the 
U.S. Bureau of Mines. Cumulative totals 
of sulphur produced and shipped during the 
first seven months of 1947 were 14 per cent 
and 24 per cent larger, respectively, than 
comparable figures a year ago. 

Sulphur produced in the January-July 
period totalled 2,423,023 long tons (1946: 
2,128,739), mine shipments represented 
2,816,311 long tons (2,273,846) and ‘‘ appar- 
ent sales’’ were 2,754,024 long tons 


(2,283,589) . 


Finance for Brazilian Rubber Industry.— 
The President of the Brazilian Republic has 
sanctioned a law recently passed by Congress 
providing for the financing of rubber produc- 
tion and the maintenance of the current price 
of $18 per kilo. 
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THE BENZOIC ACID CELL 
A NEW THERMOMETRIC STANDARD 


HE United States National Bureau of 

Standards this week announced that it 
has developed and made available to indus- 
trial and other laboratories a new thermo- 
metric standard utilising the freezing point 
of benzoic acid as a fixed temperature. 
Hitherto, the boiling point of water has been 
accepted and used as a standard, but recent 
investigations reveal that the freezing tem- 
perature of benzoic acid can serve the same 
purpose equally well. The new method 
results from research by Messrs. F. W. 
Schwab and Edward Wichers, of the Nationa! 
Bureau of Standards 
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Diagram of the new benzoic acid fixed-point cell. 
The cell (C) is first warmed to melt the benzoic acid 
it contains and then cooled until a mass of fine 
needle-like crystals (E) appears throughout the 
liquid. At this point the cell is placed in the Dewar 
flask (G) to retard further freezing. When the 
instrument to be calibrated is put in the thermometer 
well (B), the slight loss of heat to the instrument 
causes a very thin layer of acid (F) to freeze on the 
outer wall of the well. The temperature of the 
thermometer is thus very nearly the temperature of 
the liquid-solid equilibrium for benzoic acid. As 
freezing gradually proceeds, a layer (D) of solid 
benzoic acid forms on the inner wall of the cell. The 
acid was initially transferred to the cell through the 
side tu be (A), which was then sealed off. 


The acid, which is specially purified for 
the purpose, is contained in a cylindrical 
chamber, about 12 in, long and 2 in. in 
diameter, provided with a thermometer well. 
This benzoic acid cell affords a means of 
calibrating platinum = resistance  thermo- 
meters and thermocouples at a temperature 
near 100° C. more rapidly and conveniently 
and, under certain conditions, more accurately 
than is possible with the boiling point of 
water. The temperature provided by the 
cell is virtually the triple point of benzoic 
acid (122.362° C.). 


Drawback of Water 


The boiling point of water was established 
as a fixed point in thermometry, not only 
for historical reasons but also because the 
thermal properties of water and its ease of 
purification made it an almost ideal standard 
substance. The laborious barometric 
measurements required for accurate observa- 
tions of the steam point have constituted 
the principal drawback to the use of this 
temperature in thermometer calibration, 

The cell is heated in an oven until the acid 
has melted and reached a temperature a few 
degrees above its freezing point. The cell is 
then shaken until the liquid begins to freeze, 
forming fine crystals. The cell is then put 
in a Dewar flask to retard the rate of freezing. 
The resistance thermometer (or thermo- 
couple) to be calibrated is placed in the well 
and observations of resistance (or e.m.f.) 
are made for a period of one to two hours. 
After the first 30 minutes, the temperature of 
the cell is constant within 0.001°C. for an 
hour or longer and is reproduced in repeated 
‘ freezes’ within a maximum range of 
0.002°C, 

Certified Accuracy 

The freezing temperature of each cell 
issued by the Bureau of Standards is certi- 
fied to an accuracy of plus-minus 0.003°C. 
This is an estimate of the uncertainty in- 
volved in fixing the temperature on the 
International Temperature Scale and does 
relate to the constancy with which the tem- 
perature is maintained in a given cell during 
the time necessary for observations or to the 
dav-by-day reproducibility of the cell. 

Certified benzoic acid cells, it is announced, 
may be obtained from the Nation! Bureau of 
Standards, Washington 25, D.C., for a fee of 
$100 each. An uncalibrated companion cell 
containing acid of lower purity is offered for 
$15.00 and it is useful for practice in manipu- 
lation and for pre-warming of the Dewar 
fiask. Cells are available with thermometer 
wells in three diameters, 8, 10 and 12 mm. 
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“lat HE people of the Argentine, in origin inhabitants, in Santa Fé, Entre Rios, 
"al mainly South Europeans, have alwaye Cordoba, Chaco, etc. 

in been large consumers of vegetable oils—from There are also several mills in Barran- 

T 6-9 kilos per head per annum—and years ago queras (cotton port of Chaco) for treating 

of much of it had to be imported, especially cotton seed; and at Resistencia, capital of 

Me olive oil. Now, since about 1880, when the Chaco, is a special factory, La Liguria, for 

use first oil-press was set up in Santa Fé, the producing castor oil. Many of these mills 

ri home production of oilseeds and oils has include refineries, for edible oils naturally 

Prd gradually grown until, in 1939, output of constitute the chief product. Today they 

ye vegetable oils was 100,000 tons. This was represent over 90 per cent of the total. 

re more than tripled during and since the war. Before the considerable development in 

x's By 1943 it had reached 300,000 tons, and the production of sunflower seed oil, extraction 

OC ‘ , , ; 

- rate of increase of production is shown in by pressing was almost exclusively the 
Table I showing yields (in 1000 tons) method used; but in recent years the solvent 
of oilseeds and nuts from 1939-40 onwards: process has been increasingly employed, 

ned TABLE I. 

eC Cotton Sunflower Castor 

nly Linseed Groundnuts Rapeseed seed » seed beans 

the 1939-40. eee ee 84.4 28.8 150.0 375 6.8 

f eee ae 61 24 93 594 7.6 

- 1941-2... ase wlan <n 82.6 $.5 155 670 5.9 

ard 1942-3 ™ i * 1348 96 15.6 295.3 419 4.9 

tric | eee 198.9 12.7 231.5 1036 8.9 

| 1944-5 ees me nae ihe 736.6 158.2 19.2 134.7 ' 985.1 4.2 

ae SY dase ea | gee Se 964.1 158.2 20.6 118.3 1001.6 — 

e 

his The main features are heavy increases in especially the combined system, that is to 
sunflower seed and groundnuts, with some say, a preliminary pressing cold, followed by 

eid decline in linseed and cotton—doubtless, due solvent extraction of the cake, and refining 

few in part at least to the fact that the former of the two oils after mixing and preliminary 

l is (sunflower and arachis) give a higher oil yield treatment. The solvent usually employed is 

Ze. than cotton or linseed and the oil is edibly petroleum ether of b.p. 60-90°C. 

put of a higher grade. Such progress has, in fact, been made in 

ng. Argentina has long been the world’s chief technique that the yield of sunflower seed 

mo- producer and exporter of linseed, the exports oil increased from 18.72 per cent in 1935 to 
vell representing about half the crop, or about 26.40 per cent in 1942. This oil now takes 

f.) three-fourths of the total world exports. But first place as the national edible oil, ground- 

ire. with linseed, as with other oilseeds, the nut oil coming second; while the former 

> of tendency during the war to produce the oil principal oils—cotton and rape—have de- 
an at home instead of exporting the seed was clined considerably in popular favour. 

ted very marked. Some attention has been given in recent 

of TABLE It. 

Sunflower Cotton 
Linseed Groundnuts seed Rape seed Total 
1939 a: we ae) 3.7 15.5 25.3 1.6 1229.3 
1945 __ ed oan iii 134.6 00.9 36.1 0.5 222.4 
cell 

‘rti- OILS 

iy 1939 Sey eae ee 5.8 0.38 - 1.2 7.3 

eC. 1945 eerie — aul gl 46.3 3.8 71.9 10.9 19.1 151.5 

in- . 

ILCAKE 

the 1936 an - 118.4 

a. 1940 ont see — nas —- — ~~ — 55.1 

em- 1945 one e00 coe oce 122.1 10.36 96.2 0.98 D3.53 288.7 

ring an ys 

the Between 1935-39 the number of oilmille vears to the production of tung oil 
fluctuated around 25, and output varied con- (Aleurites montana, etc.) and the total of 
all siderably, at times involving over-produc. plants is now said to exceed two million. 

— tion. In 1942 the number of oilmills was 64, About 100 tons was exported in 1939. 

coll of which more than half were devoted solely Some olive oil also was produced before 

wait to dealing with sunflower seed. Of a total the war, i.e., 15,000 tons from about 7000 

e output in that year of nearly 300,000 tons, hectares, but no figures appear to be avail- 

ee at least 230,000 tons was edible—including able for recent years and imports have de- 

E 175,000--tons sunflower seed oil. The oil- clined almost to zero (545 tons in 1941). 

wal age alg a a - 7 — a 

ah mills are situated in Buenos Aires, the prin- With the large development of the oils 

“*y cipal home market, with its three million (Continued on page 542) 
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Standardised Samples 
Composition and Use 

LREAU of Analysed Samples, Ltd., 

Middlesbrough, announces two new ana 
lytically standardised samples, viz., No, 235, 
Vermanent Magnet Alloy and No, 230 Cast 
Steel. The composition of these standards 
is given as follows: 

NO. 233 PERMANENT 


No. 230 CAST STEEL 
MAGNET ALLOY oO 


% Nitrogen... —— 0.007 

Nickel _.. 11.22 Nickel _... <. eae 
Aluminium ... 6.98 Chromium ... 0.464 
Copper... .- 209 Molybdenum =....._—s- 0.173 
Copper... .-» O.085 


Provisional figures : Approx. figures : 
? 


Cobalt — * Carbon ... 0 ae 
Titanium — Silicon... —— 
Manganese .. O23 Phosphorus io ae 
Alumina ... 0.025 Manganese ae ae 


The Permanent Magnet Alloy will be use 
ful to chemists for checking accurate deter 
minations for Ni, Al, Cu, ete., in alloys of 
this type, while No. 230 Cast Steel has been 
prepared specially for nitrogen content and 
for residual metals. 

Both standard samples are supplied in 
bottles of 25, 50, 100 and 500 g. and each 
bottle is accompanied by a certificate of 
analysis showing all the co-operating chem- 
ists’ figures and the average of all. The 
certificate gives an outline of all the methods 
employed by each chemist in the analytical 
standardisation. Supplies may be obtained 
either direct from the bureau or from anv 
of the usual laboratory suppliers. | 





Fire at Perfume Works 

Four people were injured as the result 
of an explosion and fire in the laboratory 
of the Arthol Perfumery works in Sealand 
Road, Chester, last week. Several of the 
staff ran towards the laboratory with fire 
extinguishers, but were unable to enter 
because of the fumes. Minor injuries were 
caused when the windows of thé laboratory 
were smashed from the outside in order t 
train the extinguishers on to the fire. Ex- 
tensive damage had been done to the interior 
of the laboratory before the N.F.S. brought 
the flames under contro} by the use of foam. 

I.C.I. Textile Plant 

Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., has 
decided to erect a plant at Dumfries for th 
annual production of 10,000 tons of *‘Ardil,”’ 
a wool-like textile fibre which the company’s 
chemists have evolved from South African 


groundnuts after ten years of experiment 


and research. The plant will be erected 
in a factory which the company operated 
for the Government during the war. This 


announcement was made by Lord McGowan. 
chairman of I.C.I.. Ltd... on October 7, 
when he unveiled a plaque to mark the 


inauguration of the Knockendon Reservoir. 
Avrshire. 
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GERMAN FATTY ACIDS 
Production from Lignite 


VARIANT of method for the produc 

tion of fatty acids used by the Deutsche 
Fettsiure Werke, Witten-Ruhr, is described 
in F.1.A.T. Final Report, No. 326 (7d., post 
free) on the 1.G. Farbenindustrie A.G., of 
Ludwigshafen. The production by I1.G. at 
its Oppau plant of fatty acids was in most 
respects on the same lines as at the Witten 
Ruhr factory, except that the latier worked 
with so-called Fischer Gatsch paraffins, 
while ‘* Riebeck ’’ paraffins were used at 
Oppau. 

The latter were obtained from lignite 
pitch, TTH-paraffin resulting from ligh- 
temperature hydrogenation of lignite, as 
well as from synthetic paraffins obtained 
by the well-known Fischer-Tropsch syn- 
thesis. Output of synthetic fatty acids since 
1937 amounted to 20,000 tons annually a! 
Oppau, while Witten-Ruhr turned out double 
that quantity. 

The end-products were mainly used in the 
manufacture of soap; only some five to ten 
tons were used in experiments connected 
with the manufacture of margarine. The 
price depended chietly on that of the paratf- 
fins used, 

During the war, Oppau produced fatty 
acids at 2 Rm, per kilogramme, i.e,, twice 
that of fatty acids derived from natural fats. 
After oxidation with air in the presence of 
potassium permanganate, the futty acids 
were distilied into four fractions and a 
residue; the latter was used for the manu- 
facture of stoving enamels syuthetic 
vaseline, etc. 


s 





OILS FROM ARGENTINA (Contd. from p. 541) 


and fats industry, exports have naturally 
increased correspondingly. In 1939 the ton- 
nage was only 7345, in 1945 export of vege- 
table oils had grown to 151,477 tons, of which 
wore than two-thirds was of edible grade. 
But export of oilseeds has dropped very con- 
siderably as Table II shows (in 1000 tons) :— 

Concerning the future, while it is con- 
sidered doubtful whether any definite views 
can be expressed as to the export trade, it 
is thought that the home demand will be 
maintained and augmented. Generally it is 
concluded that production of edible oils will 
maintain a level of about 110,000 tons, 
supplemented by import of about 10,000 tons 
of olive oil, when production of this latter 
in southern Europe and the requisite ship- 
ping are restored. 

Efforts are being continued to extend cul- 
tivation of the olive in Argentina, and an 
Olive Culture Corporation was established by 
decree in October last vear. 
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Utilising a Chemical Storehouse 


America’s Rich West Coast Resources 


NGENUITY and effort have been neces- 

sary to take advantage of the storehouse 
of magnesia, borax, silicates, potash, and 
iodine in the Pacific Coast area of the U.S.A. 
An article by G. L. Allen, of the Dow 
Chemical Co., in the September 22 issue of 
the Chemical and Engineering News 
iclls how this was done. According to the 
writer, the chemical flowsheet of the West 
Coast 1s most influenced by its largest ton- 
nage item, common salt, production of which 
is almost 800,000 tons per vear. Most of 
it comes from the San Francisco Bay and 
the solar evaporation ponds of the Leslie 
Salt Co. An unusual set of physical con- 
ditions, including 25,000 acres of impervious 
stuf clay soil and ample wind and _= sun, 
makes possible an evaporation rate of 30 in. 
per year over and above rainfall of 15 in., 


most of which occurs within four winter 


months. After mechanical harvesting, part 
of the salt is refined for human consumption, 


while the bulk is shipped by rail or water 


transportation to industrial users. 

Solar salt is also produced on the Monterey 
Bay and by the Western Salt Co. at Chula 
Vista, San Diego County. Additional salt 
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comes from excellent rock salt deposits and 
desert lake beds of California and Nevada. 

After the recovery of salt from evaporated 
sea water by the Leslie Salt Co., the raw 
bittern, with its thirtyfold increase in mag- 
hnesium ion, is transferred by pipe line to 
the plant of the Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corp., the largest tonnage producer of com- 
mercial magnesia from brine. Here, high- 
quality lime from a large supply of ovster 
shells on the floor of the San Francisco Bay 
is reacted with the brine as foilows :— 
MgSO, + CaCl = MgCl, + CaS0O,.2H,0 
MgCl, + CaO = CaCl, + Mg(OH), 

The precipitation is carried out with 
powdered lime under carefully-controlled con- 
ditions to form a granular, easy-settling 
sludge, in this respect differing greatly 
from magnesium hydroxide precipitated by 
a soluble alkali or by milk of lime, 

After washing with fresh water in Door 
thickeners, the hydrate slurry is calcined 
to various grades of magnesia. The gyp- 
sum is filtered off and converted by drying 
to a high-purity product which finds a con- 
siderable market in breweries, 

Among the different grades of magnesia 
produced by Westvaco are the following : 
active, chemical, insulation, hard-burned, 
oxychloride, and periclase. Since each of 
these materials requires a separate set of 
calcining conditions, a number of kilns with 
accurate temperature control are necessary. 


Immense Magnesite Deposits 


The iargest production of magnesia in the 
United States comes from magnesite ore 
bodies, which exist in workable deposits in 
only a few places, practically all of which 
are on the West Coast. Westvaco calcines 
magnesite from various deposits, while the 
heaviest tonnage producer of magnesia con- 
tinues to be the Northwest Magnesite Co. 
at Chewelah, Wash., where an immense 
deposit of medium-quality magnesite is re- 
covered by quarrying. 

Perhaps the most unusual of all sea water 
operations is the powdered magnesia opera- 
tion of the Marine Magnesium Products 
Corporation, at South San Francisco, Calif. 
Organised in 1927 by R. E. Clarke, the com- 
pany pioneered the recovery of magnesia 
from raw sea water, the difficulties of which 
were legion. Having purchased what ap- 
peared to be a simple process, they were 
immediately confronted by a myriad of 
variables. Not only was the sea water of 
uncertain concentration, in wet years be- 
coming heavily diluted with rain water, but 
calcium bicarbonate, silica, and iron all 
were precipitated with a magnesium hydrox- 
ide that would neither settle, filter, nor 
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wash. These many difficulties were finally 
overcome and the organisation began to 
show profits in 1936. 

To produce a milk of magnesia, it is first 
necessary to remove the bicarbonate ion with 
lime, chlorinate, and clarify the brine, so 
that it is free from the silica, carbonate, 
iron, and organic matter. Lime slurry of 
special purity and quality then precipitates 
the hydroxide, which is settled and washed. 
As USP milk of magnesia, it is then either 
bottled or further concentrated to 30 per 
cent “hydro magma’’ paste for shipping 
purposes. As raw material for other pro- 
cesses, the 10 per cent milk of magnesia 
slurry is either dried to hydroxide powder 
and heavy USP grade magnesium oxide or 


carbonated, filtered, and dried as_ basic 
magnesiuin carbonate, which can be cal- 


cined to light USP magnesium oxide. 


Magnesia Plants 


The 85 per cent magnesia insulation in- 


dustry, which utilises magnesia from thie 
San Francisco Bay plants, has been de 


veloped by the Johns-Manville Corporation 
at Redwood City, and the Plant Rubber 
and Asbestos Works Division of the Paraf- 
fine Cos., Inc., at Emeryville. The latter 
corporation uses a novel process developed 
in its own western laboratories wherein the 
self-setting properties of magnesium car- 
bonate are utilised. This approach, as 
opposed to the filter press method used else- 
where, makes possible close density contro] 
and production of a lightweight product. 
Another great storehouse of chemicals on 
the coast is contained in the alkaline salt 
deposits of the southern part of California, 
where, despite immense reserves, untiring 
effort and ingenuity have been exacted of 


producers. Among the many obstacles con- 
fronting the operator are: the complex 


phase-rule systems, varying salt concentra- 
tions from winter to summer, presence of 
organic matter and silica, as well as a short 
labour supply and a dearth of fresh water. 

The largest operator, the American 
Potash & Chemical Corporation at Trona, 
on Searles Lake, is California’s only potash 
producer and has an output of over 200,000 
tons per year. It recovers 30 per cent of 
the world’s borax, which will soon be ex- 
panded by 30 per cent to 130,000 tons per 
year; 86,000 tons per year of soda ash, soon 
to be increased to 146,000 tons; and 140,000 
tons per vear of salt-cake, which is the 
largest single output of this chemical in the 
United States and is sold principally to the 
kraft paper mills of the North-West. 

The basic separation process starts with 
evaporation and settling to bring down 


salt crystals and then fine crystals of 
burkeite (Na,CO,.2Na,SO,), followed by 
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cooling of the clear liquor to crystallise 
potassium chloride and then borax, whicl 
conveniently supereools and remains in 
solution until the potassium chloride is 
removed. 

Although the plant is now drawing on the 
upper deposit, containing several hundred 
million tons of brine, a lower deposit be- 
neath the mud lake bed and of equal size 
will pe utilised in the soda ash and borax 
expansion. The plans call for the carbona 
tion process, which precipitates sodium bi- 
carbonate, followed by calcination to soda 
ash. The latter is purified by recrystallisa- 
tion to the monohydrate, subsequently cal- 
cined with an oxidising agent for colour 
improvement. 

Other products at Trona are: crude 
lithium phosphate, potassium sulphate and 
potassium bromide, anhydrous sodium sul 
phate, anhydrous borax, boric acid, and 
bromine, which is produced during the 
purification of potash, 

Immediately south of Trona is the West 
End Chemical Co., the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of natural soda ash. This company 
uses the carbonation process, the carbon di 
oxide for which is obtained by calcining 
limestone. Borax is crystallised from the 
mother liquor, but the other compounds are 
returned to the lake. 

The world’s largest production of borax 
now comes from ftoron, Calif., where the 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. mines kernite, 
which is later refined at Wilmington. The 
principal markets for California’s borax 
are east of the Mississippi and are mainly 
glass, enamel, and detergents. 


Owens Lake Brine 


On Owens Lake several companies are 
carbonating the rich soda brine to precipi- 
tate either trona or bicarbonate, depending 
on the soda ash concentration, which varies 
with rainfall but often reaches 15 per cent. 
These smaller plants are owned by the 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, — the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and the Per- 
manente Metals Corporation. The latter's 
100-ton plant was recently erected in record 
time to supply alkali for the Kaiser Baton 
Rouge demands. 

As would be expected, the West’s 
ash is mainly consumed on the coast in 
glass, pulp and paper, soap, detergents, 
alumina, and chemicals, for which the over- 
all demand has created a shortage in the 
neighbourhood of 20,000 tons per month. 
This pressure is causing a rapid expansion 
of the natural soda industry, which is criti- 
cally examining all natural deposits and has 
started major operations in at least one 
new location, Green River, Wyoming. 

The coast has five major electrolytic 
plants for the manufacture of caustic soda 
and chlorine: the Pennsylvania Salt Manu 
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facturing Co, at Tacoma and Portland, the 
Hooker Electrochemical Co. at Tacoma, the 
Dow Chemical Co, at Pittsburgh, Calif., 
and the Stauffer Chemical Co. at Hender- 
son, Nev., where the Hooker cell installa- 
tion of the basic magnesium plant is being 
leased, 

Present production is over 150,000 tons 
per year of chlorine, most of which is used 
by the pulp industry, with sanitation and 
organic chemicals next. Dow produces 
also caustic potash, largely used as a cap- 
tive product in xanthate manufacture. 

The Western Electrochemical Co. at 
Henderson, Nev., and the Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co, at Portland produce 
potassium chlorate and sodium chlorate by 
electrolysis of salt. 

The only phosphate plant on the West 
Coast is that of the A. R. Maas Chemical 
Co. at South Gate, near Los Angeles, 
where phosphorus is burned to phosphoric 
acid to be converted into the different phos- 
phates. This company also burns sulphur 
for the manufacture of sodium sulphite and 
thiesulphate and refines other chemicals for 
the photographic trade. Production of 
these chemicals is being expanded to meet 
the increased demand of the West. 

The silicate demand is amply met by the 
Philadelphia Quartz Co. of California, 
which operates plants at South Gate and 
Berkeley, Calif., and Tacoma, Wash. The 
Emeryville Chemical Co., now owned by 
the Standard Silicate Division of the Dia 
mond Alkali Co., is also operating in Emery- 
ville on the San Francisco Bay. 


Sulphuric Acid Production 

Sulphuric acid production is well distri- 
buted on the coast. The Los Angeles area 
is served by the Stauffer Chemical Co. 
plants at Torrance, Dominguez, and Ver 
non, and the General Chemical Co. at EI 
Segundo. The San Francisco Bay area has 
two General Chemical Co. plants, one at 
Richmond and another at Nicolaus, a Stauf- 
fer plant at Richmond, and the American 
Smelting & Refining Co. at Selby. The 
sole producer in the North-west is Du Pont 
in Washington, where it has captive use in 
the nitric acid plant at the same location. 
Because of availability, iron pyrites and 
sinelter gases have become increasingly im- 
portant raw materials for sulphuric acid 
production. Rail shipments of sulphur, 
however, are still the largest factor. Stauf- 
fer uses considerable acid in its own super- 
phosphate, alum, and boric acid plants, 
while the General Chemical Co. has captive 
uses in making alum and hydrofluoric acid. 

An unusual outlet for sulphuric acid is 
the reclaiming of ‘‘ black alkali’”’ soils of 
California. This use is being given great 
impetus by the high farm prices now pre- 
vailing, 
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Hydrochloric acid, a product of organic 
chlorination, is produced by the Dow 
Chemical Co. at Pittsburg, Calif., and has 
minor captive uses in ammonium chloride 
and aluminium chloride. Solution of alu- 
minium chloride is also produced in South- 
ern California by the Stauffer and General 
Chemical Cos, 

The Barium Products Co. at Modesto, 
Calif., a subsidiary of Westvaco, produces 
barium sulphide, hydroxide, carbonate, 
oxide, and peroxide, as well as hydrogen 
peroxide and sodium sulphide, for use in 
ceramics, paints, paper, pyrotechnics, cos- 
meties, ete. 

The entire United States production of 
elemental iodine comes from the Southern 
California plants of the Dow Chemical Co. 
at Seal Beach, Venice, and Inglewood, and 
the Deepwater Chemical, Ltd., at Comp- 
ton. Practically all of this material is 
shipped east. Liquid sulphur dioxide is 
made by Dow at Pittsburgh and Eston 
Chemicals, Inc., in Los Angeles. Eston pro- 
duces also potassium metabisulphite and 
sodium bisulphate. 

As an exporter to other sections of the 
United States, the West Coast is prominent 
in magnesias, borax, silicates, potash, and 
iodine. Raw material deficiencies are 
notably the elements phosphorus and _ sul- 
phur, although the latter is supplemented 
by smelter vases and iron pyrites. Basic 
chemical requirements such as suiphuric 
and hydrochloric acids, the alkalis, salt- 
cake, phosphates, and halogens have Leen 
met by local producers with occasional tem- 
porary deficiencies. 





British Instruments ‘‘ Less 
Reliable ”’ 


HE view that British instruments for 
"lied in oil refineries lagged seriously 
behind their American counterparts was 
expressed at a joint meeting in Edinburgh 
last week of the Society of Instrument Tech- 
nology and the Institute of Petroleum. The 
speaker, Mr. D, J. Pull, asserted that in 
the war a considerable number of instru- 
ments of British design and manufacture 
were installed in oil refineries in this coun- 
irvy, and although eventually good control 
was achieved, the system was never suffi- 
ciently stable, and from a maintenance 
angle these instruments were far less relia- 
ble than their American designed counter- 
parts. Considerable prejudice was experi- 
enced on the part of operators before the 
British-designed instruments were allowed 
to take over control, and it was to be re- 
eretted that the experience gained with 
them did nothing to eliminate that preju- 
dice. No good could come of concealing the 
facts, he said, 
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Rubbers in U.S. and Canada 
Synthetic and Natural 


O increase in the natura] rubber con- 
tent of their products is expected by 
Canadian rubber manufacturers in the near 
future, a company official has declared. 
Commenting on a Washington announce- 
ment last week-end thatt U.S. manufac- 
turers would no longer be required to use 
synthetic rubber in approximately 30,000 
items, he said the change places the Ameri- 
can industry on the same footing as it has 
been in Canada for the last year, leaving 
it up to manufacturers to determine alloca- 
tion of their crude and synthetic supplies. 
By voluntary agreement Canadian manu- 
facturers use a proportion of synthetic rub- 
ber in their products, although regulations 
requiring its use were revoked by the Rt. 
licn. C. D. Howe, Minister of Reconstruc- 
tion, last autumn. The official said a bal- 
ance between natural and synthetic rubber 
would be reached as more supplies became 
available. Synthetic rubber has _ proved 
mere suitable than the natural product in 
some cases, he said, while natural rubber 
was used even in wartime in other products 
where it could not be replaced. The offi- 
cial pointed out that use of synthetic rubber 
was still required in tyres and tubes in the 
United States. These accounted for 75 per 
cent of rubber supplies. 





Obituary 


Lr.-CoL, ERNEST BRIGGS, who was chair- 
man of Lever Bros., Port Sunlight, Ltd., 
up to January this year, died at Colchester 
on October 12, aged 66. 


DR. STEPHEN MIALL, editor of Chemistry 
and Industry and the Journal of the Society 
of Chemical Industry from 1923 to 1945, 
died on October 12 at the age of 75. The 
author of a number of books including 
“The History of the British Chemical 
Industry,’’ *‘ Chemistry, Matter and Life,” 
and an anthology—*‘ Poets and Play ’’ (the 
first two being written in collaboration with 
his son, Mr, L. N. Miall) Dr, Miall enjoyed 
a reputation in the chemical industry that 
few can equal, 


Mk, Gavin Cowper, London manager of 
Messrs. Colvilles, Ltd., died in Glasgow on 
October 9, aged 65 years. He was born iu 
Motherwell and was associated with the 
sales department of the firm for many years. 
During the last war he served with the Iron 
and Steel Control Department of the 
Ministry of Supply. Mr. Cowper was 
trained at the Dalzell works of Messrs. 
Colvilles, and was at the head office in Glas- 
gow before going to London. He had been 
ill for some time, and collapsed when 
travelling to Scotland for a_ holiday. 
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Exploiting Methane Gas 
Initial Developments in Transylvania 


HE natural gas resources in Transyl- 

vania constitute the most important 
supplies of hydrocarbon gases in Europe 
claims M, Constantinesco, in Les Cahiers 
France-Roumanie. The total available is 
computed at 500,000 to 600,000 million cu. 
m., and consists mainly of methane (90-99 
per cent). To date, some 160 shafts or out- 
lets have been drilled, of which about 79 
are in operation. These employ 370,000 
metres of conveyor pipe, with a daily 
eapacity of about 10 million cu. m, 

Operation is entirely in the hands of the 
Soc. Nat. du Gaz Methane, in which the 
Government holds 80 per cent of the share 
capital of 8500 million lei. Annual con- 
sumption is in the region of 600 million 
cu. m., and is expected shortly to reach 
1500 million, representing less than half of 
one per cent of total reserves so far dis- 
eovered., 

The principal use of the natural gas by 
the Rumanian chemical industry is in the 
manufacture of lamp black and formalde- 
hyde in the Medias and Copsa Mica works. 
Two other companies are employing it for 
production of hydrogen in the manufacture 
of synthetic ammonia and _ derivatives. 
Entreprises de Ucea, a state concern, is 
building a new factory for manufacture of 
ammonia, etc. Other uses are as fuel. It 
is thought that fertiliser production could 
be increased by better use of this gas. 





Canadian Chemical Industry 
Employment Statistics 


MPLOYMENT in the chemicals and 
Boatiea products manufacturing indus- 
tries of Canada at July 1, 1947, was re- 
corded at the same mark of 95 as at June 1, 
1946. This was still higher than the 92 
mark of July 1, 1946, with June 1, 1941, 
being equal to 100, according to the Depart- 
ment of Trade and Commerce. 

Weekly pay rolls amounted to $1,648,634 
for the reporting firms in the industry, The 
average weekly earnings in this industry at 
July 1, 1947, June 1, 1947, and July 1, 1946, 
were registered at $39.09, $38.78 and $55.03 
respectively. The aggregate pay rolls stood 
at 137.8, 136.7 and 120 at July 1, 1947, 
June 1, 1947, and July 1, 1946, respectively, 
with June 1, 1941, being equal to 100. 

The proportion of men employed in thiis 
industry had increased only slightly at July 
1, 1947, being 74.1 per cent as against 74 
per cent at June 1, 1947, though much 
higher than the 71.6 per cent recorded at 
July 1, 1946, with women being engaged in 
this work in the percentages of 25.9, 26 
and 28.4 at July 1, 1947, June 1, 1947, and 
July 1, 1946, respectively. 
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NEXT WEEK’S EVENTS 


SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18 

North of England Institute of Mining and 
Mechanical Engineers. Lecture Theatre of 
the Institute, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 2.30 
p.m. General Meeting. B. J. Taylor and 
J. Hancock: *‘ Shot-firing and Explosives in 
Coal Mines *’; Dr. William Hopkins and Mr. 
George Hindson: *‘ The Relationship of the 
‘Wash’ between Shincliffe Bridge and 
Harbour House Park, County Durham.” 
MONDAY, OCTOBER 20 

Society of Chemical Industry (Yorkshire 
Section, Chemical Engineering Group, Hull 
Chemical & Engineering Society, and Leeds 
Chiversity Chemical Engineering Society). 
Chemistry Lecture Theatre, The University, 
Leeds, 7 p.m. H. C. Millett: ‘* Some 
Kxperiences in the Heavy Chemical 
Industry.”’ 

Royal Institute of Chemistry (London and 
5... Counties Section). Lecture Hall, 
Pubhe Library, Luton, 7.30 p.m. Films and 
discussion on Water Treatment. 


TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21 
Institution of Rubber Industry. Caxton 


Hall, Caxton Street, S.W.1, 7 p.m. Dr. 
G. Fk. Bloomfield: ‘‘ Vulcanisation.”’ 


Society of Chemical Industry (Agriculture 
Group). Chemistry Department, Royal 
College of Science, Imperial Institute Road, 
5.W.7, 2.30 p.m. G. A. Cowrie: ** Fertiliser 
Requirements of Wheat as Determined by 
Field Trials.’’ 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 22 

Society of Chemical Industry (London Sec. 
tion). Royal Institution, Albemarle Street, 
W.1, 6.30 p.m. Sir Frederick Keeble: ‘‘Some 
Aspects of the Work of H. E. Armstrong.” 
(2nd H. EK. Armstrong Memorial Lecture). 

Royal Institute of Chemistry (Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and N.E. Coast Section). Chemistry 
Lecture Theatre, King’s College, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 6.30 p.m. G. R. Clemo: ‘‘ The 
Organic Chemist and Some Isotopes.”’ 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23 


Society of Chemical Industry, Chemical 
Society and Royal Institute of Chemistry 


(Bristol and $8.W. Counties Sections). 
Chemical Department, The University, 
Bristol, 5.30 p.m. A. §. Nickelson: 


‘‘ Physico-Chemical Methods—with _ special 
reference to Spectroscopy and Polarography.’’ 

Society of Dyers and Colourists (Wesi 
Riding Section). Great Northern Victoria 
Hotel, Bradford, 7.15 p.m. Dr. G. Bennett 
Oliver: ‘‘ Occupational Diseases.”’ 

The Chemical Society. Burlington House, 
Piccadilly, W.1, 7.30 p.m. Professor E. G. 
Cox: ‘‘ Crystallographic Technique and its 
Chemical Significance ’’ (Tilden Lecture). 


The Textile Institute (Irish Section). 
Belfast College of Technology, Belfast, 7.30 
p.m. Representative of Flax Spinners’ 
Association: ‘* Management.”’ 

The Textile Institute (Lancashire Section). 
The Textile Institute, Manchester, 6.30 p.m. 
Dr. K. Lord: *‘ Some Practical Aspects of 
Sampling with Special Reference to the 
Cotton Industry.’’ 

The Chemical Society (Hull Section). 
University College, Hull, 6 p.m. Professor 
D. H. Hey: ‘‘ Addition Polymerisation.”’ 

International Society of Leather Trades 
Chemists (British Section—Northampton 
Group). College of Technology, Northamp- 
ton, 2.30 p.m. Dr. W. Siddall: ‘‘ Some 
Modern Methods of Chemical Analysis.”’ 


FRIDAY, OCTOBER 24 


Society of Chemical Industry (Food Group). 
Joint Meeting with the East Anglian Section 
of the Royal Institute of Chemistry. 
Norwich City College, Norwich, 7.30 p.m. 
Discussion on ‘‘ The Herring and its Pre- 
servation.”’ 





ELECTRIC WELDING PROCESS 


An electrical process for the melting of 
glass, which although used on the Continent, 
has not so far been seen in this country, was 
discussed in Liverpool on October 6 by Mr. 
P. C. Barnes, resident electrical engineer at 
Pilkington Bros., St. Helens. He _ sug- 
gested that the cost of electricity in this 
country was a bar to the use of the process 
here at present. Mr. Barnes, who was 
making his first address after being installed 
as chairman of the Mersey and North Wales 
Centre of the Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers, said a good producer gas-fed tank 
could produce a ton of glass with every half 
a ton of coal although this figure was not 
so easily attainable with the present inferior 
coals. If the price of 2000 kWh were not 
to exceed the price of one ton of coal, there 
would, he said, be a case for electric 
melting, 





Chemical Glassware Manufacture 


According to a statement by Sir Graham 
Cunningham, chairman and managing direc- 
tor of the Triplex Safety Glass Co., Ltd., 
Quickfit & Quartz, Ltd.—a subsidiary of the 
company—has increased its output of labora- 
tory glassware by about 50 per cent during 
the last twelve months. This has been made 
possible by the acquisition of a factory at 
Stone, Staffordshire. Factory alterations. 
and the training of local staff have since 
been undertaken although the changeover 
is not yet completed. 
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Technical Publications 
Report on D.S.I.R. Wartime Foam Research 


Among the many advances in technology 
brought about by wartime needs, the 
development of fire-fighting equipment, and 
especially of foams, received as great an 
impetus as any. The whole field of fire- 
quelling foam is studied in detail in the 
latest published report of the Chemical 
Research Laboratory of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research, “A 
Study of Mechanically-Produced Foam for 
Combating Petrol Fires *’ (H.M.8.0O., 2s. 6d. 
net.) Chis gives in full the results of 
several years’ research at the laboratory 
with specialised equipment in close liaison 
with the Fire Division of the Ministry of 
Home Security and represents the only 
authoritative review available of the per- 
formances of the most favoured materials, 
such as blood-saponin compounds, keratin 
and various blood and chemical compounds. 
The report ts furnished with ample illus- 
trations of the actual foams, performance 
graphs, diagrams and other data. 

% x * 

‘The Story of Rubber,” the latest addi- 
tion to the Commodity Series of books 
written by experts to provide comprehen. 
sive studies in a popular form of industrial 
achievements, is by Dr. Richard J. Tudor, 
who has distinguished himself in the syn- 
thetic rubber field and is a member of the 
council of the Institute of the Rubber In- 
dustry. This volume, which the Burke 
Publishing Co., Ltd., offer at 7s, @d., has 
a stimulating introduction by Prof. A. M. 
Low and, like its four predecessors, pre- 
sents its subject in is most interesting 
form with a wealth of excellent photo 
graphs. 

The first major post-war publication by 
Griffin & Tatlock, Ltd., is at first sight an 
impressive departure from the austere garb 
of most current technica] literature. ‘“ A 
Catalogue of Modern Scientific Apparatus,”’ 
with its 616 illustrated pages in imposing 
volume form, represents, however, the most 
economical and certainly the most convent 
ent form in which to present the several 
hundred items of apparatus for physics, 
chemistry and biology and chemicals and 
reagents which the company lists for educa 
tional and general laboratory work, The 
vast catalogue reflects a very creditable 
achievement in making good the interruption 
of supplies caused by concentration through. 
out the war of supplies for war industries 
and the Services. 

2 ae — 

The widespread contributions made _ to 
the chemical food, marine engineering and 
other industries by the products of Peter 
Brotherhood, Litd., the Peterborough en- 
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ginéers, are well illustrated by the booklet 
now being distributed in which is depicted 
a representative range of compressors and 
power plant designed for many vital pro- 
cesses. Of special] contemporary interest 
are the air and gas compressors which are 
playing an increasingly important part in 
chemical industry. An interesting contrast 
is provided by pictures of a Brotherhood 
three-stage high-pressure air compressor, 
dated 1877, and a group of vast high- 
pressure gas compressors with which the 
firm recently equipped a large chemical 
factory. 


The increasingly close study of metallurgy 
in many aspects is likely to be the pre. 
requisite of most future advances in welding 
technique, This fact is fully recognised 


and emphasised in the annual report, 
1946-7, of the British Welding Research 
Association, which contains many useful 


summaries of the progress made _ in 
specialised studies of ferrous and_ non- 
ferrous metals, the former predominating, 
and of research work now in progress. 

I 


All who have affiliations with the Con- 
tinental chemical industry will welcome the 
reappearance of the annual publication by 
the Fédération des Industries Chimianes de 
Belgique of the 1947 review of Belgian 
chemical manufacturers and manufactures 
arranged in convenient form for ready 
reference and the brief summaries of the 
lines along which specialised sections have 
developed in the six years since the last 
annual review was available. Among the 
many points of interest raised in the course 
of these specialised reviews is the recogni- 
tion in the section devoted to explosives of 
the increasing number of industrial formu- 
lations which are now based on ammonium 
nitrate, 

The practice of using concentrates in neat 
cutting oils and additives in lubricating oils 
lias been widely adopted in the U.S.A. in 
recent vears. A range of these products ie 
available here and is described in a booklet. 
“The New Cutting Oil Concentrates and 
Additives for Lubricating Oils,’’ just pub- 
lished by the manufacturers, Petroleum In- 
ventions, Ltd. (a member of the Manchester 
Oil Refinerv group of companies), of Twining 
Road, Trafford’ Park, Manchester. It 1s 
claimed that these products eliminate manv 
disadvantages attached to the former use of 
fativ oils, e.g., gummy effects, liability to 
develop ranciditv, tendency to become 
bacteria-infected, etc. The concentrates ar 


particularly suitable for precision engineer- 
ing operations. 
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Survey of Antimalarial Drugs. Washington. 
Office of Technical Services, U.S.A. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, 
D.C. $102 (photostat) and $56 (micro- 
film) and J. W. Edwards, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan, $30 (bound volumes). 

The scientific achievements of America’s 
‘o-ordinated wartime research into anti- 
malarial drugs are described and tabulated 
in a comprehensive three-volume survey of 
antimalarial drugs just released by the Office 
of Technical Services of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Edited by Frederick Y. 
Wiselogle, professor of chemistry at John 
Hopkins University, the survey, carried out 
between 1941 and 1945 by hundreds of univer- 
sities, pharmaceutical firms and government 
and private laboratories, was prepared to 
‘expedite research for still better  anti- 
inalarial drugs, and to establish a pattern for 
systematic chemotherapeutic studies of other 
infections.’’ The objective of the programme, 
according to the survey, was to control 
malaria) by chemotherapy or chemopro- 
phylaxis in four ways: (1) determination of 
the: optimal methods of using known anti- 
malarial drugs in suppressive treatment and 
therapy; (2) discovery of drugs which act 
as true causal prophylactics in the human 
malarias and which can be given to man with 
safety over extended periods of time; (3) 
discovery of drugs which will consistently 
eradicate the parasites in human infections 
aud thus prevent relapses which commonly 
occur after ‘* clinical cure ”’ 
quinacrine; and (4) discovery of drugs which 
have antimalarial properties qualitatively 
similar to quinine or quinacrine but which 
possess a larger margin between the effective 
and toxic doses. In the course of the re- 
search over 12,000 compounds were examined. 
Volume II of the survey, in two volumes, is 
a reeord in tabular form of the identities, 
antimalarial activities and, in many cases, the 
toxicities of 12,400 chemical substances 
examined in the research programme. The 
drugs are grouped into six sections: (1) com- 
pounds of known structures; (2) inadequately 
characterised compounds or mixtures; (3) 
plant and animal products of known genus; 
(4) inadequately identified plant and animal 
products; (5) proprietary products, and (6) 
iondescript remedies. All data appearing in 
the survey have been checked against 
original sources, and all calculations have 
been verified, according to the editor. 


with quinine or 
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Statistical Methods in Research and Produc- 
tion with Special Reference to the 
Chemical Industry, Edited by Owen L. 
Davies. Published for Imperial Chemi- 
eal Industries, Limited, by Oliver and 
Boyd, London and Edinburgh, 1947. Pp. 
XI + 292. 28s. 

As its foreword announces. the book is the 
first of a series of scientific and technical 
handbooks which Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, Limited, intends to publish with the aim 
of making generally available the important 
information accumulated as a result of the 
company’s manufacturing experience and re- 
search. 

The seven authors all actually engaged on 
research and process work, who have co- 
operated in compiling this handbook, have 
obviously been allowed to draw freely on all 
the information in the company’s possession, 
so that every example represents a genuine 
problem encountered in actual practice. 

In the course of ten chapters, attention is 
paid to the most important statistical unit 
methods likely to be of use in the chemical 
industry together with the types of problems 
to which they may be applied. Although the 
planning of the respective experiments is not 
included in the present handbook, it is in- 
tended that it should form the subject- 
matter of a second volume, to be issued 
later. 

After a comprehensive exposition of general 
statistical theories and terminology a num- 
ber of practical exercises are set out m 
detail together with numerous charts, figures 
and tables. A glossary of statistical terms, 
mathematical expressions and symbols 
characterises the main object of this hand- 
book, j.e., to bring together under one cover 
those statistical methods used in the chemi- 
cal industry. Industrial chemists and 
students of statistics will find this book an 
invaluable addition to their library. 





Penicillin Production in Japan 


Production of penicillin in Japan is in the 
hands of 72 concerns, of which 19 are 
already marketing the product. During the 
period July, 1946, to August, 1947, 
1,542,110,000 units were prepared. It is 
planned to produce one hundred thousand 
million units, though it has not been possible 
to set a time limit for reaching this target. 
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Home llews Slems 


Brewers’ Exhibition.—The first post-war 
brewers’ Exhibition is to be held at Olympia 
from Oc tober 27 to November 1. 





ical and engineering 
plant and equipment, the property of the 
Ministry of Supply, De pot 55, Junction Road. 
Weston- Super- Mare, Somerset, will be sold 
by auction at that address from October 22-24. 


New Agents for Swedish Match Co.— 
Messrs. Lazard Brothers & Co. have been 
appointed fiscal agents in Britain to the 
Swedish Match Co. in succession to Messrs. 
Higginson & Co. 

Thames Haven/Shell Deal.—Thames Haven 
Oil Wharves Limited announces that it has 
concluded an agreement with the Shell 
Refining and Marketing Co, for the sale of 
about 700 acres of land at Thames Haven. 
It is understood that Shell is considering 
the erection of an oil refinery on the site. 


University Studies of Seaweed.—The 
Scottish Seaweed Research Association 
announces that research in collaboration 
with the Association’s staff into the poten- 
tialities of seaweed as a fertiliser and for 
other uses is in progress at the universities of 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester, 
London, Nottingham and Reading. Im- 
portant developments in the uses of sea- 
weed-derived substances are anticipated. 


Coal Production Up.—aA useful increase in 
colliery output the first on such a scale for 
some weeks is shown in the current weekly 
summary issued by the Ministry of Fuel. The 
provisional total output for the week ended 
October 11 was 4,017,100 tons. which com- 
pares with 3,863,800 in the week ended 
October 5 a year ago. Last week’s total com- 
prised 3.750,900 tons of mined coal and 
266,200 tons from open-cast production. 
Returns for the week ended October 4 show 
the output per manshift remained at the 
better figure of 2.90 tons (2.79 in 1946), but 
the labour force was reduced by about 500. 


Glaxo’s Penicillin Factory.—Reports that 
the Glaxo Laboratories penicillin plant at 
Barnard Castle are to be removed to Lan- 
easter, the possibility of which was men- 
tioned at the time of the recent Ministry 
of Health inquiry into the refusal of the local 
authority to accept the factory's effluent. 
has been denied by a director of the com- 
pany. It is hoped now that arrangements 
may soon be made for disposal of the peni- 
cillin effluent through the sewerage system. 
Subject to a satisfactory outcome of the 
official inquiry, it is understood that inter- 
ruption of the work at Barnard Castle is 
unlikely. 


Dust and Smoke Meter.—The ‘ Electro- 
tor’’ dust and smoke meter, formerly 
obtainable from Leeds, is now supplied by 
Dr. S$. C, Blacktin at 21 Albert Street, 
Shildon, Co. Durham. 


Change of Address.—Metronic Instrument 
Co. announces that it has now moved to 29 
Rae Street, Birmingham, 5 (Tel.: Mid 2300), 
to which all correspondence should now be 
addressed. 


U.K. Tin Position—August.—Stocks of tin 
metal held by the Ministry of Supply and 
consumers at August 1, amounted to 9222 
long tons. Consumption for the month was 
1674 long tons, and production 2370 tons. 


No Overtime.—An appeal for reinstatement 
in employment at Steel’s Crown Works, a 
Sunderland foundry, by a workman who had 
been dismissed after refusing to work over- 
time has been dismissed by the _ local 
Reinstatement Committee. 


New I.C.I. Project.—The Wilmslow 
(Cheshire) Urban District Council has 
approved proposals by I.C.I. (Pharmaceuti- 
cals), Ltd., to erect research laboratories 
and administrative headquarters on a 160- 
acre site near Hough. It is understood that 
in the initial stages the project will provide 
employment for about 300 persons. 


New Chemical Factory.—A new factory is 
to be erected at Blandfield Chemical works, 
Wheatfield Road, Edinburgh. It is to be a 
3-storey building, and will be used for the 
manufacture of fine chemicals and alkaloids 
for the home and export markets. Accom- 
modation is to be provided for research 
facilities. 


Sulphuric Acid Lorry Crash.—After a 
collision with a caf, on October 8, a six- 
wheeled I.C.I. (Widnes) tanker carrying 
eight tons of sulphuric acid mounted the 
footpath in Arpley Street, Warrington, and 
smashed into the District Nurses’ Home. 
No one was injured, but a woman cleaner 
had a remarkable escape. The acid load on 
the lorry remained intact. 


Gas Industry Neglected.—‘ The entire 
lack of coordination between supply depart- 
ments and the Ministry of Fuel to ensure 
that raw materials were available for their 
industry ’’ was deplored by Mr. J. G. Aitken 
in his presidential address to the North of 
England Gas Managers’ Association at 
Carlisle last week. Millions, he noted, were 
being spent on the erection of generating 
stations. It was the Government’s duty to 
state now its policy towards the develop- 
ment of the gas industry, 
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PERSONAL 


Mr. W. Beswick has resigned from the 
board of Brown Bayley’s Steel Works, Ltd. 


Mr, C. F. GILBERTSON has resigned from 
the board of Richard Thomas & Baldwins, 
Ltd. 


Mr. P. A. NASMYTH, recipient of the 
Allen and Hanbury’s Research Fellowship 
for post-graduate study, has had his award 
renewed this year, 


Mir. G. C. PEARCE and Mr. C. WaAITE have 
been appointed joint managing directors of 
Consolidated ‘Tin Smelters, Ltd., in succes- 
sion io Mr. E. V. Pearce with effect from 
October 31. Mr. E, V. Pearce remains the 
company’s chairman, 


Mr. L. H. Cooper, a director of the 
Mond Nickel Company, has been elected 
assistant secretary and assistant treasurer 
of the International Nickel Company. ‘The 
appointment in no way affects his position 
in the Mond Nickel Company, 


Dr. NORMAN C, WRIGHT has been ap- 
pointed chief scientific adviser to the 
Ministry of Food in succession to SIR JACK 
DRUMMOND, F.R.S. Dr. Wright is_ being 
seconded from the Hannah Dairy Research 
Institute for the duration of his appoint- 
ment, 


Mr. M. J. GARTSIDE has been appointed 
chairman of the Rheostatic Company in 
succession to Mr, L. SATCHWELL, who has 
retired. Other appointments consequent 
upon Mr. Satchwell’s retirement are: MR. 
T. N. FLIGHT, vice-chairman and managing 
director, and Mr. J. H. STEVENS, deputy 
inanaging director. 


Mr. HARRY L. RILeEy, a former Professor 
of Inorganic Chemistry at King’s College, 
Durham, who has been serving as director 
of carbonisation research for the National 
Coal Board, has accepted appointment as 
senior director of research of the United 
Steel Corporation. He left Southampton 
last week-end en route for the U.S.A., 
where he is to address the American 
Chemical Society at Pittsburgh. 


Mr. GEORGE W. MERCK, president of 
Merck & Company, Rahway, New Jersey, 
who directed the United States’ extensive 
research on biological warfare during World 
War il, has been awarded the Chemical In- 
dustry Medal] for 1947, announces Mr. C. 8. 
<imball, of Foster D. Snell, Inc., New York, 
chairman of the American Section of the 
Society of Chemical Industry. The medal 
will be presented to Mr. Merck at a dinner 
on November 7. Last year, Mr. Merck re- 
ceived: the Medal of Merit for his contribu- 
tion te the war effort in guiding the biologi- 
cal warfare development programme. 


Sirk JOHN GREEN, a director of metal 
Industries, Ltd., who is due to retire this 
year by rotation, is not to seek re-election. 


Mr. JOHN E. BaAILEy, an assistant physi- 
cist of the Widnes laboratory of 1.C.I., and 
since February, 1946, a Widnes town coun- 
cillor, has resigned his seat on the council. 


MR, WILLIAM MAITLAND ‘THOMSON, 
Station Road, Thornton Cleveleys, retired 
area manager, Leyland Rubber Works, left 
£15,475, net £15,333. 

Mr. W. Fox, a principal of the Ministry 
of Supply (metals Division) has been ap- 
pointed secretary of the management com- 
mittee of the International Tin Study 
Group. 

Mr. JOHN LIONEL BARBER, of Neston, 
Cheshire, South American Merchant, chair- 
man of Lampa Mining Co., Ltd., and Lim- 
bani Syndicate, Ltd., managing director of 
Lionel Barber, Sons, & Co., Ltd., left 
£14,829, net £12,955. 

Officers for the next session of the 
Chemical Society of the University of Bir- 
mingham have been appointed as follows: 
Str NORMAN HAwortTH, F.R.S. (president), 
Mr. M. A. G. KAYE (secretary), and Mr. 
C. T. GREENWOOD (treasurer). 


Dr, GEOFFREY GEE, director of research 
at the British Rubber Producers’ Research 
Association Laboratories, led the British 
delegation to the international meeting of 
rubber research workers held at Delft, 
Holland, this week. 


Miss Nancy MORROW, an engineering 
librarian at the University of Liverpool, is 
to marry Mr, JOHN SELWYN MORLEy, an 
Associate of the Royal Institute of Chemis- 
try. He is a graduate of the University 
College of Durham, and joined the staff of 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine in 
1946, as research worker. 


Mr. R. H. Marks, formerly an R.A.F. 
Squadron-Leader, and latterly a director 
of an export company in London, has been 
appointed assistant secretary of the Federa- 
tion of British Industries’ North Western 
Regional Office at Manchester, in succes- 
sion to Mr, W. R. EADIE, now secretary of 
the South-Western Region of the F.B.L., 
at Bristol. After leaving Worthing High 
School, Mr. Marks spent two years in an 
accountant’s and auditor’s office before join- 
ing the R.A.F. in 1937. 


D.S.1.R. Appointments 


Pror, P. T, Des, F.R.S. (Professor of 
Natural Philosophy at Glasgow University), 
and SiR WILLIAM GRIFFITHS (chairman 
and managing director of the Mond Nickel 
Co., Ltd.) have been appointed members of 
the Advisory Council of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research. 
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Overeeas Tews SHems 


Russian Arsenic for U.S.A.—The recent 
arrival of about 100 tons of Russian arsenic 
16 expected to relieve the shortage in the 
U.S.A. of this important insecticide. 

Price Control in France Ended.—The 
French economic authorities have abolished 
price control on a number of chemical pro- 
ducts, including copper and tin phosphide, 
potash and ammonia persulphates and dis- 
tilled water. 

Uranium Find in E. Africa.—Uranium and 
thorium deposits are reported to have been 
discovered in the Tete district of Portuguese 
East Africa by a prospector who had been 


searching for samarskite. British, U.S.. 
Belgian and Dutch geologists are said to 


have visited the deposits. 

French Hydrogen Peroxide Production.—It 
is reported that two leading French chemical 
groups, viz., Ugine and the Air Liguide have 
increased their hydrogen peroxide production 
to 2000 tons p.a., and that Germany's former 
markets for this important product have been 
completely captured. 


Aluminium Research Laboratory.—The 
Permanent Metals Corporation, Oakland, 
California, has announced the establishment 
of a technical laboratory described as the 
largest of its kind to be devoted exclusively 
to aluminium research, There are several 
sub-divisions each concentrating on a parti- 
cular phase of the aluminium industry, such 
as physical testing, finishes, fusion joining 
and corrosion. 

BETRO and the Dollar Crisis.— Nearly 100 
umportant U.S. trade inquiries have been 
received at BETRO in London since its 
Washington office announced a new service 
to U.S. importers a fortnight ago. The now 
head of BETRO in the U.S. is Mr. Warren 
S. Lockwood, at one time Commercial 
Attaché to the U.S. Embassy in London, 
but now responsible for the measures being 
taken to bring substantial orders to British 
manufacturers. 


German Chemical Output.—From the 
American zone of Germany come _ reports 
that output has reached about one-half of 
the pre-war volume in recent months. This 
is stated to be an increase of about six 
per cent over the figures for the second half 
of 1946. Output of several basic products 
is reported to have reached 40 per cent of 


the 1976 level, i.e.. the limit fixed under 


the Allies’ 1944 level of industry plan. The 
following figures indicate this development 
(in metric tons, figures for 1936 in brackets) : 
Sulphuric acid 393,000 (1,441,200), calcium 
carbide 304,300 (900,000), and caustic soda 
130.900 (435,000) . 


New German Synthetic Sugar.—Zukerith. 
a substance reported to be four or five timcs 
sweeter than beet sugar, has been developed 


by the Foodstuff Laboratories Kurth, 
Oberursel. 
New Corrosion  Inhibitor.—The Bee 


Chemical Company, Chicago, has developed 
a corrosion inhibitor for steel and other 
ferrous metals. The product has as its 
active ingredient the barium salt of an ali- 
cyclic sulphonic acid. 

Czechoslovakia’s Increased Exports.—An 
oificial survey of Czechoslovakian trading 
figures shows that the country had achieved 
almost a balanced economy in the first 


seven months of this year, during which 
imports totalled Kes 15,380 million and 
exports Kes 15,342 million. Principal im- 
ports and exports were, respectively, raw 


materials and semi-finished goods Kes 9,554 
million; finished products Kes 11,051 million. 


Austrian Oil Refinery Dispute.—The 
Russian C-in-C in Austria, General Kurasov. 
has now replied to the protest of the U.S. 
military governor, General Keyes, regarding 
the seizure of the Lobau oil refinery near 
Vienna. He holds to the legal position 
that the refinery was German property, 
having been owned by the ‘‘ Ostmiarkische 
Mineralwerke.’’ According to the Potsdam 
decision, it was therefore regarded as lable 
to seizure by the occupying power. 


Scarcity of Cellulose Fibres.—Since 
the failure of the negotiations to obtain 
Swedish quality cellulose the industry of 
the British Zone in Germany has _ been 
entirely dependent on the output of the 
‘* Westfalische Zellstoff AG’ at Wils- 
hausen. This factory produces copper cellu. 
lose in insufficient quantities. The materials 


allotted by the Bi-zonal Economic Office 
from South Germany have only in small 
part reached the artificial fibre manufac- 


turers in the Rhineland. The opinion ot 
experts is that unless the situation improves 
quickly, large restrictions are inevitable. 


Hungarian-Jugoslay Aluminium Develop- 
ment.—Further evidence of the progressiv 
integration taking place at present in the 
economic affairs of Eastern Europe, is pro- 
vided by the report that Yugoslavia and 


Hungary, which both possess extensive 
deposits of bauxite, have concluded an 
agreement for the development of their 


aluminium industries. Bauxite was for- 
merly exported, but the establishment of a 
large aluminium plant is envisaged in the 
recently published Hungarian Three-Year 
Plan, for which electric power and caustic 
soda is to be supplied by Jugoslavia. 
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Commercial Intelligence 


The following are taken from printed reports, but we 
cannot be responsible for errors that May occur. 


Mortgages and Charges 


(Note.—The Companies Consolidation Act of 1908 
provides that every Mortgage or Charge, as described 
shall be te within 21 days after its 
creation, otherwise it shall be void against the liquidator 
and any creditor. The Act also provides that every 
company shull, in mak its Annual Summary, specify 
the total amvuuut of debt due from the company in 
——- of all Mortgages or Charges. The following 
Mortgages and Charges have been s0 red. In each 
case the total debt, — ome in t -* available 
Annual Summary bales given—marked with an *— 
followed by the date of the Summary, but such phe may 
have been reduced.) 


INDUSTRIAL CERAMICS LTD. (for- 
inerly CERAMIC INDUSTRIES, LTD.), 
London, W. (M., 18/10/47.) September 9, 


£1000 debentures; general charge. *Nil. 
December 6, 1946. 

GEORGE ROYSTON & SON, LTD., 
Barnsley, chemical engineers, (M., 
11/10/47.) August 26, charge, to Yorkshire 
Penny Bank, Ltd., securing all moneys due 


or to become due to the bank on an account 
current; charged on certain moneys; (M., 
18/10/47.) June 25, authority, securing to 
Yorkshire Penny Bank Ltd., all moneys due 
or to become due to the Bank on an account 
current; charged on certain moneys: also 
September 8, charge, to Yorksmhre Penny 
bank Ltd., securing all moneys due or to 
become due to the Bank on an account cur- 
rent: charged on certain moneys. 


LAUTARO NITRATE CO.,  LTD., 
London, E.C. (M., 11/10/47.) August 5, 
deed, supplemental to trust deed dated 


October 22, 1925, etc.; 
lands in Chile. 
1947. 


charged on certain 
*£3,652,970. January 10, 


DURHAM CHEMICALS LTD. (formerly 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE ZINC OXIDE 
'O., LTD., & OUSEBURN TRADING CO., 


LTD.), Sunderland. (M., 18/10/47.) Sep- 
tember 2, mortgage, to Percy Building 


£5488 lls. 8d. and other 
; charged on property known as 


Society securing 
moneys, ete. 


Penlea, Chester-le-Street. *£33,845. April 
16, 1947, 
LANGLEY ALLOYS, LTD. (Bucks). 


(M., 11/10/47.) September 1, 
to Swiss Bank Corporation 
moneys due or to become due to the bank; 
charged on properties at Langley, and 
general charge (subject to etc.); also Sep- 
tember 1, £150,000 5 per cent first deben- 
ture stack secured by trust deed dated 
August 22, 1947 (the issue is made by way 
of substituted security for £100,000 deben- 
tnre stock secnred by trust deed dated 


debenture, 
securing all 
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November 3, 1942. second 
£25,000 dated November 18, 
debenture for £25,000 dated 
1946); charged on properties at 
and general charge 
*£167,3873. January 13, 


debenture for 
1946, and third 

December 2, 
Langley, 
(subject to ete.). 
1947. 





Company News 


The name of Ibex Securities Ltd. (formerly 
Ipswich Laboratories, Ltd.), Bromley by 
sow, has been changed to Ibex Enterprises, 
Lid., as from September 22,. 1947. 


The name of R & W Products Ltd., 
facturing chemists, etc., Derwent House, 
North Parade, Matlock Bath, has _ been 
changed to Clemmel! Ltd., as from September 
29, 1947. 


mant- 


Fisons Ltd., announces that its: offer to 
purchase the issued preference and ordinary 
share capital of Bengers. Ltd., has been 
accepted by the holders of more than 95 per 
cent of both classes of shares. 


Powell Duffryn Litd., 
profit for the year ended March 31 of 
£633,735. A final dividend of 5 per cent plus 
a bonus of 2 per cent is proposed on the 
ordinary stock. 


announces a net 


The nominal capital of Xenit Products 
Ltd., chemical manufacturers, etce., 95 Farn- 
ham Road, Slough, has been increased be- 
yond the registered capital of £14,000, by 
£10,500, in 10,000 6 per cent cumulative 
preference shares of £1 and 10,000 ordinary 
shares of Is. 


Chemical and Allied Stocks 
and Shares : 


ONTRASTING with a general advance 

in British Funds which followed Mr. 
Dalton’s latest cheaper money statement, 
industrial shares have declined on a_ wide 
front owing to confirmation that an emer- 
gency Budget will be brought in next month. 
The City is expecting increased taxation of 
company profits, and substantial additions 
and increases in the Purchase Tax. Until 
the Budget proposals are known, however, it 
is very difficult to assess the outlook for in- 
dividual shares and the marking down of 
values has been indiscriminate. Neverthe- 
less it is realised that if it is possible to 
achieve export targets many companies would 
be able to pay higher dividends even if there 
were a substantial increase in the Profits Tax. 
The most widely discussed topic in the City 
is whether it will be possible for Mr. Dalton 
to re-establish long-dated gilt-edged stocks 
on a 24 per cent yield basis, which may be 
attempted if it is hoped to be able to limit 
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the interest on British Transport stock to 
24 per cent. In order to achieve this it 
would be necessary for 2} per cent Consols 
and Treasury Bonds to return to virtually 
their par level. This would mean an advance 
of 15 points over current market prices and 
would require substantial official support for 
the market. 

Chemical and kindred shares have not been 
immune from the set-back in industrial share 
values which has been in evidence this week. 
Imperial Chemical fell to 44s. 9d. on which 
basis there is now a yield of nearly 4} per 
cent with good prospects of the 10 per cent 
total payment being maintained according to 
the current views. Monsanto Chemical failed 
to benefit from the 15 per cent interim divi- 
dend, and after touching 57s. have declined to 
53s. 9d., while Dunlop Rubber at 67s. reflected 
a good deal of profit-taking following their 
recent advance. W. J. Bush were 85s. and 
after 80s. B. Laporte strengthened to 81s. 3d. 
Lawes Chemical 10s. shares were 13s, and, 
in other directions, Fisons changed hands 
around 64s. 6d. British Glues & Chemicals 
is. ordinary receded to 18s. 9d. Turner & 
Newall were 71s. and British Oxygen 92s. 6d. 
United Molasses at 48s. 3d. have been rela- 
tively steady, the interim dividend being 
imminent. Lever & Unilever came down to 
48s. 9d. and Lever N.V. to 43s. 9d. General 
Refractories at 2l1s., Borax Consolidated 
53s. 14d., and British Plaster Board at 24s. 
reflected the general trend. 

Iron and steels were also lower, but in 
most cases declines were fairly small, 
sentiment having benefited from the further 
increase in output and the prevailing belief 
that nationalisation of the industry has been 
postponed for a year. United Steel at 25s., 
however, have reflected profit-taking follow- 
ing publication of the results, while Babcock 
& “Wilcox fell back sharply to 67s. 9d. Guest 
Keen were 46s, 9d., Stewarts & Lloyds re- 
ceded to 50s. 3d., and Dorman Long 25s. 144. 
Textiles lost ground moderately, Calico 
Printers being 21s., Bradford Dyers 22s. 43d., 
and Courtaulds 42s. 9d. British Celanese at 
23s. 3d. have been fairly steady despite the 
unchanged 8 per cent dividend, the market 
assuming that there are prospects of a higher 
payment for the current year, bearing in mind 
the end of E.P.T. which hag borne very 
heavily in this case, the increased price of 
rayon and the industry’s high export schedule. 

Boots Drug were 57s, 3d., Timothy Whites 
43s. l4d., Sangers 31s. 3d., Griffiths Hughes 
42s. 6d., and Beechams deferred 22s. 734d. 
Paint shares reflected profit-taking following 
their recent rise, Pinchin Johnson being 
558. 9d. Goodlass Wall 35s. 9d., and Inter- 
national Paint £64 Oils moved closely with 
the general market trend and Anglo-Iranian 
at £7 15/16 were unsettled by the latest in- 
ternational news. Shell came down to 80s. 
and Burmah Oil were 69s. 43d. 
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eas ° 
British Chemical Prices 
Market Reports 

FIRM price position is reported in most 

sections of the industrial chemical mar- 
ket and an upward adjustment in quotations 
to cover higher costs seems unavoidable. 
Market conditions on the whole are un- 
changed, with activity influenced by the 
supply position, rather than the demand. 
Pressure on contract delivery is being main- 
tained and there has been a good flow of in- 
quiries for new business both on home and 
export account. The demand for red lead and 
white lead is brisk at unchanged rates and 
there has been a good call for nitrate of 
lead and the copper compounds. The potash 
products continue in strong request against 
the limited supply position, and the demand 
for the majority of the soda products is in 
excess of the quantity available for delivery. 
There is a ready outlet for. acetic acid supply 
and also for acetone and formaldehyde. 
Glycerine is in good demand at the higher 
rate now obtaining and sustained demand is 
reported for the coal tar products, and a good 
export inquiry is reported, particularly for 
pitch, which commands a higher price for 
exports and home trade. The expected re- 
vision of controlled home trade prices for 
tar products has not yet materialised, but 
it is understood that the question 1s receiving 
active consideration, 

MANCHESTER.—A fair volume of fresh 
inquiry for both light and heavy chemical 
products, on home as well as on export 
account, has been reported on the Man- 
chester market during the past week. Such 
materials as soda ash, chlorates and _ bi- 
chromates are available in _ insufficient 
quantities to meet full requirements and 
supplies are being quickly absorbed. The 
potash products generally, as well as the 
magnesia and ammonia compounds, are 
meeting with a steady demand, while pres- 
sure of supplies of the mineral acids is well 
maintained. In some sections of the ferti- 
liser trade a steady business is reported, 
and in the tar products market most lines 
are finding a prompt outlet, 


GLASGOW.—There has been no _ note- 
worthy change in the Scottish chemical 
market during the past week. Conditions 
generally have been quieter than of late. 
It is perhaps of interest that there are cer- 
tain chemicals which are not being fully 
taken, due to the fact that other chemicals 
necessary for use in the same process are 
not available, or not available in sufficient 
quantities to make the process an economic 
proposition. In the export market, condi- 
tions have also been a little quieter, but 
some firm orders have again been received. 
Good grades of zine oxide are in heavy 
demand, as also are insecticides. for which 
demand in the tropics is not so seasonal. 
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Ten Million Tons Go up in Smoke 


Sir George Elliston, in his presidential 
address to the annual conference of the 
National Smoke Abatement Society at 
Edinburgh recently, said: ‘‘ Had the ad- 
vice of this society over the past thirty or 
forty years regarding the efficient use of 
coal been taken we should to-day have no 
difficulty in earning foreign exchange by the 
export of this commodity. In the smoking 
chimneys of homes and factories of this 
country, there is a total loss of heat to the 
nation each vear equal to about 10,000,000 
tons of coal. What a fantastic waste !”’ 





INDUSTRIAL RUBBER 
FOR THE CHEMICAL TRADES 


PROTECTIVE GLOVES AND APRONS 
HOSE — TUBING 


MOULDED AND EXTRUDED PRODUCTS. 


Anti-Corrosion Articles :—Piping, Pipe- 
line Fittings, Valves, Cocks, Jugs, Buckets, 
Ladies, Funnels, etc. 

Enquiries to -— 

CHARLES W. MEADOWS (LONDON) LTD. 
Torwood Street, Torquay, Devon. 

‘Phone : Torquay 4729 ‘Grams : ‘Meadite’ Torquay 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES 


CAUSTIC SODA 

DRUGS—Botanical, various 

GLAUBER SALTS 

HERBS—Culinary 

IRON SULPHATE 

LIQUORICE—Root and 
Extract 

MAGNESIUM SULPHATE 
(Epsom Salts) 

MENTHOL 

STARCHES 

TALC POWDER 

ZINC CHLORIDE 
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A. ELDER REED & CO. LTD. 


105, BATTERSEA HIGH STREET, LONDON S.W.I1 
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Superlative 
LARGE STOCKS ... PROMPT DISPATCH 
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HARRIS & Co. Ltd. 


BU RSLEM-Stoke-on-Trent 


Phone: Stoke-on-Trent 87181-2 
Wires: Belting, Bursiem 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Great Possibilities for 
QUALIFIED CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


YyAst and far-reaching developments in the range of 
peacetime productions and markets of the Chemical 
Industry mean that the profession of Chemical Engineer- 
ing will be of great importance in the future and one 
which will offer the ambitious man a career of out- 
standing interest and high status. The T.1.G.B. offers 
a first-class training to candidates for the Chemical 
Engineering profession. 

nrol with T .1.G.B. for the A.M .I.Chem.E. Examina- 
tions in which home-study students of the 7.1.G.B. have 
gained a record total of passes including— 


FOUR ‘‘MACNAB ”’ PASSES 


and 
THREE FIRST PLACES 


Write to-day for the “Engineers’ Guide to Success’’— 
free— containing the world’s widest choice of Engineering 
courses—over 200—the Department of Chemical 
Technology, including Chemical Engineering Processes, 
Plant Construction, Works Design and Operation, and 
Organisation and Management—and which alone gives 
the Regulations for A.M.].Chem.E., A.M.I.Mech.E.., 
A.M.I.E.E., C. & G., B.Sc., etc. 


THE TECHNOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
OF GREAT BRITAIN 
219, Temple Bar House, London, E.C.4 





SITUATIONS VACANT 


None of the vacancies in these columns relates to a man 

between the ages of 18 and 50 inclusive, or a woman between 

the ages of 18 and 40 inclusive, unless he or she is exempted 

from the provisions of the Control of Enagayement Order, or 

the vacancy is for employment exempted from the provisions 
of that order. 


NALYTICAL Chemist for ferrous metallurgical 
analysis. Age 18-28. Reply, stating age, experience 
and qualifications and salary required, to BRITISH CAST 
IRON RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, Alvechurch, Birmingham. 


ACTERIOLOGIST, male or female, preferably 

University training, experienced in _ bacteriological 
and insecticidal work, required in research laboratories of 
Newton Chambers & Co., Limited, Thorncliffe, near 
Sheffield. Apply, stating age, experience and salary 
required, to the PERSONNEL OFFICER. 


HEMICAL Engineer required for interesting deve‘op- 
ment work on coal tar products. Apply, THE MIDLAND 
TAR DiIsTiLLeRs LtpD., Oldbury, Birmingham. 


ONDON dyestuff exporters have vacancy for first 

Assistant to Manager. Must have previous experi- 
ence, able to work on own initiative and conduct 
correspondence. Commencing salary £350—with good 
prospects. Write full particulars in confidence to Box 
No. 2544, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


LANT Chemists urgently required for Process Plant 

Operation by large company operating in the Middle 
East. Applicants need not be Graduates but should 
have had a chemical training up to Inter. B.Sc. or 
National Certificate Standard with experience of shift 
work in either a gas, coke oven or chemical works. Age 
not over 30. Salary in sterling between £540 and £600 
per annum, plus generous allowances in local currency, 
with free furnished bachelor accommodation, passages 
out and home, medical attention, also kit allowance and 
Provident Fund benefits. Apply, stating age, qualifica- 
tions and experience, etc., to Dept. F.22, Box No. 2435, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


G MALL firm specialising in aromatic and fine chemical 
manufacture, require Works Chemist for preparative 
and experimental work on laboratory scale. Applicants 
must have good knowledge of organic chemistry. 
St. Just, Whitefield, Manchester. 
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SITUATION VACANT 


WO PHYSICAL CHEMISTS required by Plastics 

Manufacturers (South England). Good degrees 
essential; Ph.D. standard preferred for one position. 
Modern laboratories, interesting work, 5-day week. 
Attractive salaries, plus bonus. Write, in strict confi- 
dence, giving usual details. Box No. 2540, THE CHEMICAL 
AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ANTED, Chemist responsible to works manager, 

for modern Cheshire works. Plant control and 
laboratory work. State age, qualifications, experience 
and salary. Box No. 2538, THE CHEMICAL AGR, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


WANTED, Young Engineer to take charge of main- 
tenance of chemical plant and the erection of new 
plant in North Midlands. Apply, stating age, experience, 
qualifications and salary required. Box No. 2542, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ORKS CHEMIST required by small firm specialising 

in aromatic and fine chemical manufacture. Appli- 
cants must have experience in semi-scale organic chemical 
manufacture and organising ability. St. Just, White- 
field, Manchester. 


FOR SALE 


MORTON, SON 2 ae LTD. 
E 


MISCELLANEOUS SELECTION FROM STOCK. 

ONE—-48-in. all-electric latest type Hydro by Manlove 
Alliott, Pitless, underdriven, 400/3/50 cycles. 

FOU R—236-in. all-electric latest type Hydro by Broad- 
bent. 

ONE-—New and unused steam-jacketed Gardner Mixer, 
pan 6 ft. 6 in. long by 2 ft. 6 in. wide by 2 ft. 6 in. 
deep, fitted stainless steel cover. 

ONE—-Similar Mixer by George Porteous. 

ONE—109 Ibs. per sq. in. W.P. Air Receiver, 15 ft. 
long by 4 ft. dia., by 4 in. plate. 

ONE—200-gallon underdriven unjacketed Mixing Kettle, 
4 ft. 3 in. dia. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep. 

ONE—200-gallon capacity M.S. steam-jacketed Mixing 
Pan, 3 ft. 6 in. dia. by 3 ft. 6 in. deep, with over- 
driven stirring gear. 

TWO—90-gallon capacity welded M.S. steam-jacketed 
Boiling Pans, 2 ft. 9 in. dia. by 2 ft. 6 in. deep. 

ON E-—40-gallon capacity welded M.S. steam-jacketed 
Boiling Pans, 2 ft. dia. by 2 ft. deep. 

TWO—25-gallon capacity cast iron steam-jacketed 
Boiling Pans | ft. 10 in. dia. by 1 ft. 6 in. deep. 

THREE—New and unused 700 gallon’ capacity 

_ eylindrical M.S. Storage Tanks, 3 ft. 3 in. dia. by 
13 ft. long. 

SEVERAL 1100-gallon capacity enclosed welded 
rectangular TANKS 7 ft. by 5 ft. by 5 ft., with 
manhole and bolted-on cover. 

ON E—1000 gallons, 13 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. by 4 ft. deep 
welded totally enclosed tank, with manhole and 
cover ; } in. plate welded. 

MORTON, SON & WARD LTD., 
WALK MILL, DOBCROSS, Nr. OLDHAM, LANCS. 
*Phone — Saddleworth 437. 








UTOCLAVE, vertical, cast steel 39 in. LD. by 

5 ft. 6 in. deep, not jacketed, bolted cover, high 
pressure, as new £80. THOMPSON & SON (Millwall) Ltd., 
Cuba Street, Millwall, London, E.14. 


CHEMICAL LEAD BURNING 
LEAD-LINED TANKS, ETC. 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE OFFERED 


H. G. FOWLER & Co. Phone CLE 5609 
2 Newcastle Row, Clerkenwell, LONDON, E.C.1 
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FOR SALE 


Two-18-in. CONE MILLS, by E. BOYD, driven through 
fast and loose pulleys. 

One 26-in HYDRO EXTRACTOR, by WHITTAKER, 
with perforated galvanised basket underdriven 
through fast and loose pulleys, complete with 
4 h.p. 415/3/50 squirrel cage motor, 720 r.p.m. 

secuiaia MUFFLE FURNACE having chamber 
24 in. long by 18 in. wide by 12 in. high, with 
vertical sliding door and counter-balance weights, 
gas-fired, gas consumption 350 c.f. per hr. maxi- 
mum. Furnace fitted with Pyrometer reading 
up to 1200° C. 

Steam jacketed BOILING PAN 33 in. dia., 29 in. deep, 
hand-lever operated, tilting trough trunnion 
bearings, jacket tested hydraulically to 100 Ibs. 
for 50 Ibs. per sq. inch working pressure. 

Single roll EDGE RUNNER MILL, pan 4 ft. dia. by 64 in. 
deep, granite roll 3 ft. dia. by 9 in. face, fitted with 
roller and pan scraper blades and underdriven 
from fast and loose pulleys through bevel wheel 
and pinion. 

Horizontal mild steel steam-jacked DRUM MIXER, 
3 ft. 9 in. dia. by 8 ft. long, horizontal glanded 
agitating shaft with heavy mixing blades driven 
through worm gearing from fast and loose pulleys 
2 ft. dia. by 5 in. face. Drum is of the stationary 
type, mounted in cast iron cradles with outer 
cast iron pedestal bearing for agitator shaft. 
Mixer is arranged with end feed opening 1 ft. 6 in. 
wide by 9 in. deep and bottom end discharge 2 in. 
dia., fitted with cock, overall dimensions 11 ft. 9 in. 
by 4 ft. wide by 5 ft. 9 in. high. 

2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. by 1 ft. 11 in. deep horizontal 
water- -jacketed TILTING MIXER by Mason, 
fitted double fin type agitators driven through 
gearing from fast and loose pulleys. Tilting 
mechanism being hand-operated through head 
screw and bevel gears. 

GEORGE COHEN SONS & CO., LTD., 
SUNBEAM ROAD, N.W.10 and 
STANNINGLEY, Nr. LEEDS. 


HARCOAL, ANIMAL and VEGETABLE, horti- 

cultural, burning, filtering, disinfecting, medicinal, 
insulating ; also lumps ground and granulated; estab- 
lished 1830; contractors to H.M. Government.—THOs. 
HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Common Lane, 
London, E. Telegrams, ‘‘Hill-Jones, Bochurch, London.”’ 
Telephone: 3235 East. 


Phone: 98 Staines 
TEAM JACKETED Autoclave 43 in. by 17 in. dia. 
— Vacuum Mixer 19 in. by 19 in. by 16 in. 
deep. 
Jacketed Steel Tank 5 ft. by 4 ft. by 4 ft. 
500 ft. of 14 in. and 18 in. Roller Conveyor. 
26 in. Belt Driven Hydro Extractor. 
16—Glazed Earthenware Containers. 13 in. dia. by 
17 in. deep. 
HARRY H. GARDAM & CO., LTD. 
STAINES. 





NEW AND SECONDHAND 
PLANT 
Send your specific enquiries 
to 


REED BROTHERS 
(ENGINEERING) LTD. 


Chemical Plant Department, 


Bevis Marks House, 
2 London, E.C.3. 


"Phone: AVEnue 1677/8 
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FOR SALE 


METAL Powders and Oxides. Dohm Limited, 167 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 


EW Stainless Steel Vertical Cylindrical Tanks, 25, 
50 and 100 gallon capacity, either with handles, 
or — in rubber castored cradle. 
Also Stainless Steel Water-jacketed Pans with similar 
capacity, arranged for heating by water, oil, gas, elec- 
tricity or steam. 
Also Mild Steel Jacketed Pans for 50 Ib. and 80 Ib. 
working pressure, 20/300 gallons capacity. 
DELIVERY from stock. 
Wanted to purchase second-hand chemical plant—best 
prices given. 


THE MANICRAFT ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 
Pryme Street Mills, off Chester Road, Hulme, 
Manchester, 15. 


ALE—Contents of modern oil mill, including: 16 

Anglo-American Hydraulic Presses by Greenwood & 
Batley, 16 in. rams and 15 rolled steel plates; two 
steam-jacketed Double Cooking Kettles ; two automatic 
Cake Moulding Machines ; a set of high and low pressure 
Hydraulic Accumulators; three sets vertical 2-throw 
Hydraulic Pumps ; two automatic Cake Paring Tables ; 
ten various Chain and Bucket and Belt and Bucket 
Elevators ; 30-in. 2-pair Cake Cracking Mill; two sets of 
Kibblers 2-pair high 12 in. rolls; 32 in. square Filter 
Press by Johnson ; 36 in. square Filter Press by Johnson ; 
two Westinghouse 2-phase 200 volt Squirrel Cage Motors, 
100 h.p. and 110 h.p., each with Auto Transformer 
Starters. Very reasonable prices. 


RICHARD —— LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 
CUB ‘WORKS, HULL. 


2 Vertical Stearine Presses 

1 Hydraulic Baling Press 

1 Shirtliffe Baling Press 

42 in. Under-driven Hydro 

Jacketed Mixing Pan, 7 ft. dia., 9 ft. deep 

7 various Filter Presses 

Ball-bearing Gravity Conveyor, 6 in. pitch 14 in wide, 
8 ft. lengths 

12 Vertical Weir & Hall Steam Pumps 

Several small Steam-jacketed Copper Pans 

Plant and Frame Filter Press, 19 in. square 

Three C.I. Sectional Tanks 

Several Ball Mills, 6 ft. 6 in. by 6 ft. 8 in., Silex-lined 
batch type, with driving gear and clutch 

Porteous size 8 Grinder with Motor 

Two set 2-pair hy hey — —- 33 in. long 

One 18-in. 4-roll Cracking Mill 

One 36-in. dia. Swan ‘Neck Hydro Extractor 

Five Large Filter Press 

Rectangular Storage Tank, 128-tons capacity 

Ditto, 108-tons capacity 

Ditto, 62-tons capacity 

Sectional ditto, 16-tons capacity 

3 Johnson Horizontal Oil Filter 
Presses fitted 24 plates 36” ee 

1 Ditto fitted 24 plates 36” sq 

Six Simon type: Portable Slat a 20 ft. long, for 
boxes or bags. 

Three Circular Filter Presses fitted 24 plates 36 in. dia. 

British Filter Press fitted 36 plates 28 in. square. 


Write: RICHARD SIZER LIMITED, ENGINEERS, 
CUBER WORKS, HULL 


20 Welded Steel jacketed Pans, 40 gall., tested 100 Ib: 
hydraulic pressure on three legs ; bottom outlet 
£20 each. THOMPSON & SON (MILLWALL) LTD., Cuber 
Street, London, E.14. 


100 STRONG NEW WATERPROOF APRONS, 
To-day’s value 5s. each, Clearing at 30s. 

dozen. Also large quantity Filter Cloths, cheap. Wilsons, 

Springfield Mills, Preston, Lancs. Phone 2198. 
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SERVICING 


GBs! DING, Drying, Screening and Grading of 

materials undertaken for the trade. Also Suppliers 
of Ground Silica and Fillers, etc. JAMES KENT, LTD., 
Millers, Fenton, Staffordshire. Telegrams: Kenmill, 
Stoke-on-Trent. Telephone: 4253 and 4254, Stoke-on- 
Trent (2 lines). 


RINDING of every description of chemical and 

other materials for the trade with improved mills.— 
THOS. HILL-JONES, LTD., “Invicta’’ Mills, Bow Common 
Lane, London, E. Telegrams: ‘“Hill-Jones, Bochurch, 
London.” Telephone: 3285 East. 


L°X DON FIRM offers complete service packing pow- 

ders of all descriptions, also liquids and chemicals. 
Long runs only. Containers and packing cases for home 
and export, made on premises. Near to docks. Own 
rail sidings. Box No. 2331, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


PULVERISING and grinding of raw materials.— 
DOHM LTD., 167, Victoria Street, London, 8.W.1. 





WANTED 


NDUSTRIAL BY-PRODUCTS, LTD., 16, Philpot 

Lane, London, E.C.3., will be pleased to receive 
— of any by-products, waste materials and 
residues. 


WITZERLAND, Manufacturing colloidal Chemistry 

laboratory, well equipped, experienced staff, desires 

contacts for production of English goods Box No. 2541, 
THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 


ANTED, good price paid for Bottles, 4-0z., 6-oz., 

8-0z. bottles. State quantity and price. Box No. 
2543, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet Street, London, 
E.C.4. 


WaANTED.—Supplies of Nitre Cake in ten-ton lots, 
Box No. 2126, THE CHEMICAL AGE, 154, Fleet 
Street, London, E.C.4. 





AUCTIONEERS, VALUERS, Etc. 


Ew ARD RUSHTON, SON AND KENYON 
(Established 1855). 


Auctioneers’ Valuers and Fire Loss Assessors of 
CHEMICAL WORKS, PLANT AND 
MACHINERY 
York House, 12 York Street, Manchester. 


Telephone 1937 (2 lines) Central, Manchester. 
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Can We Help You With 
STOVE-ENAMELLING 


Very large conveyor type plant 

capable of handling up to 1,000 

containers daily, immediate 

service. Send details of your 

Stove-Enamelling problems—we 
can help. 


AYGEE LTD. '° scans." 


Telephone WATerloo 6314 (6 lines) 














SURPLUS 


RE-CONDITIONED 


CHEMICAL 
PLANT & 


MACHINERY 


for 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 








State your requirements 


to 


HODSON 


X CO. wacuinery LTD 


TOTTINGTON - BURY - LANGS 


PHONE: TOTTINGTON 
123 
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Brand new and waterproof material. 
** Never in the history of Government 
Surplus Offers has so much been offer- 
ed for such little money.’ 5 pairs 
2/6 or 48/- gross post free. 
Another superb offer — BRAND NEW WATER- 
PROOF KNEE BOOTS rubber soles. No coupons 
2/6Pr.posti/-. ALL ELECTRIC ALARM a 
with manufacturer’s guarantee, 55/-, post, etc., 1/3. 
HEADQUARTER & GENERAL SUPPLIES LTD., 
(CHA/G/4), 196-200, Coldharbour Lane, S.E.5. 
| min. from Loughborough Junc. Stn.London 











GENUINE EX-RAILWAY AND SHIP 


TARPAULINS 


70 sq. ft. 20/-, Guaranteed Good Condition; Waterproof, 
280 sq. ft., £5 ; 140 sq. ft. 50/-. 
SHIPS’ TARPAULINS. Approx. 360 sq. ft. £6; 
a sq. ft. £12 (all incl. carr.). 

X-ARMY BELL TENTS and MARQUEES. 
rman invited. 
Genuine ADMIRALTY combined 3-in-| STOVE 
COOKER. Lantern portable economic paraffin 
burner. Sheet steel. 35/-, carr., etc. 2/6. Solid 
Copper model 7/6 extra. 
Genuine Pioneer Corps W.D. FELLING AXES. 
Brand new. Complete. Original handles. Special 
hardened steel razor edge. 18/6 each; case 1/6. 
HEADQUARTERS & GENERAL SUPPLIES, 
LTD., (CHA/T/3), 496/200 Coldharbour Lane, 

London, S.E.5 
(one minute Loughborough Junction, London) 


























THIS FILTER pays 


a dividend 


20,000 satisfied users 
of Stream-Line 
Filte s have proved 
the: the regular 
cleaning of oil 
improves engine 
performance and 
reduces the fre- 
quency and cost of 
overhauls. 
In the saving of oil 
alone, the filter pays 
for itself in a few 
months. 


FILTERS TT 


HELESHAW WORKS, INGATE PLACE LONDON SW8 

















We have been maki 1g 
Steel Drums and Con- 
tainers since 1859, and 
during that time we 
have not only made a 
large number of Drums 
but a large number of 
satisfied customers 


Are you one of them ’ 





Peete 





STEEL DRUMS & KEGS -TODD BROS STD. 


TODD BROS ae | HELENS & WIODNES mee) 


Tel: St. Helens 3271 Widnes 2267 


dm TBz2 
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VACUUM PUMPS 


For Medium and Ultra High Vacuum 
Laboratory and Industrial sizes 


f €NMOX Foundry Co. Ltd. 


Glenville-Grove, London, S.E.8 
Specialists in corrosion problems 





CHEMICAL LEADWORK 


TANKS VATS — cotts _ PIPEWORK 


W. G. JENKINSON, Ltd. “sxa3~ 








156-160, ARUNDEL STREET, eens 











Specialists in 
Carboys, Demijohns, Winchesters 


JOHN KILNER & SONS (1927) LTD. 
Tel. WAKEFIELD 2042 Established 1867 











DISCOVERY 


Europe’s leading science magazine. 

Scientists writing in non-specialist 

language describe their work in the 

various branches of science and 
technology. 


Single copies, 1/6 monthly 
Annual subscription, 19/- post free 


JARROLD & SONS, Ltd. 
EMPIRE PRESS, NORWICH 











“LION BRAND” 7 
METALS AND ALLOYS 


MINERALS AND ORES 
RUTILE, ILMENITE, ZIRCON, 
MONAZITE, MANGANESE, Etc 


BLACKWELL’S 
METALLURGICAL WORKS LTD. 


GARSTON, LIVERPOOL, 19 
ESTABLISHED 1869 
































Empty Barrels & Drums 








GENERAL AND EXPORT 
COOPERS 
AND 
DRUM RE-CONDITIONERS 


T.H.FIELDING &SONS LTD. 


CLARENCE ROAD * HUNSLET ~*~ LEEDS 
Phone: 22675 Branch Works at Hull 
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Telegraphic 


Telephone : 
Clerkenwell Address : 
2.08 ** Gasthermo,”’ 
The mark of Smith, London. 
precision and BRITISH MADE 
efficiency. ee THROUGHOUT 


lf you use heat—it pays to measure it accurately 


B. BLACK & SON, LTD. 
180, Goswell Road, London, E.C.! 


Thermometer Manufacturers (Mercury in Glass T ype) 
Of all the principal Scientific Instrument and 








Laboratory Apparatus Manufacturers. 














We are actual producers of 


COPPER 


ACETATE, ARSENATE, ARSENITE, 
ete 11 hee CARBONATE, 
CHLORIDE CYANIDES, 
OXYCHLORIDE, OXIDES, 
SULPHATES, and Special 


COMPOUNDS 


METALLURGICAL CHEMISTS LIMITED 
GRESHAM HOUSE, LONDON, E.C.2 

Works: 

Tower Bridge Chemical Works, London, S.E.! 

Talbot Wharf Chemical Works, Port Talbot 








3 FAIRWE a: 
500 BME ATH 


\ RICHARD itor rn OTe) & 
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WATCHES 
FOR ALL 
PURPOSES 


Stop 

Watches are 

daily playing 

a more important 

part in Industry. 

or time and motion 

study, for process 

control, production tim- 

ng, and for a host of other 

occasions, an accurate Stop 

Watch can give invaluable aid. 

ed Cuss, renowned for accurate 

timekeeping for over a century and a half. 

supply Stop Watches in several standard 

patterns and also calibrated for special 

purposes. Let us know your requirements 

—and we will supply just the Stop Watch 
you nee 


CAMERER CUSS 


Makers of Good Clocks & Watches since 1788 
NEW OXFORD STREET - LONDON - W.C.1 
also 91-KINGSWAY, W.C 2. 
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SPRAYING 
MACHINES 


for 
The * FOUR OAKS ”’ way of 


quick and easy Limewashing, 
Colourwashing, Distempering 
and Disinfecting. 


PATTERN 
SPRAYING MACHINE 
is made in two sizes, 
i8 galls. and 30 galls. 


Catalogues free 








All Prices are 
subject to con- 
ditions prevail- 
ing at the time * 
Orders are re- 
ceived. 


Sole Manufacturers 3 CRM APP Pag? 


ne Oaks Works, Four Oaks, BIRMINGHAM 
W. C. G. LUDFORD, Proprietor. 
Telephone : 
305 Four Oaks. 


Telegrams : 
” Sprayers, Four Oaks.’ 




















White Distilled 


Linseed Oil 
Fatty Acid 


With an lodine value of over 180 
(Hanus Method) 


and other 


FATTY ACIDS 
produced by 





Paints and enamels that start their life in a Houchin Mill 
will end in a perfect finish. 
Brilliant design and craftsman construction give Houchin 
Mills just the qualities for finer grinding of all materials. 
The Houchin ‘ high angle’ principle means faster, finer 
grinding—and three resultant benefits as well 

!. Greatly improved products. 

2. Lower product cost. 

3. Reduced cylinder wear. 
Make highest efficiency your target from this moment 
on—and Houchin Mills your standard grinding equip- 
ment. In spite of material shortages, good deliveries 
are still being made. 


HOUCHIN, 


BALL & PEBBLE MILLS 
Houchin Ltd., Garford Street, London, E.14. 
Telephone : East 3768/3817 
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seeue cece owe caseoecon 


HIGH GRADE 
PRECISION 
PARTS 











High Speed 
Vertical Reciprocating Type 





Splash Lubrication 
Water cooled Cylinders 
Hand Unloading device 


Easy Accessibility 
to working parts 


Robust Construction 
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